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Joseph Lee 
President of the National Recreation Association, 
the genial philosopher and leader of the public 
recreation movement. 


N 1906 a number of educational and social workers 

met in Washington, D. C., to establish a national 

service for the extension of children’s playgrounds. 
This meeting organized the Playground Association of 
America, now named the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. The President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, always remembered as a strenuous éxponent 
of outdoor recreation, invited the founders to the White 
House for one of their sessions and gave them his 
hearty approval. After twenty-five years, the Associa- 
tion still strongly reflects the educational ideals that 
influenced its founders. No less definitely it reflects 
the outdoor urge which so strongly attracted Roosevelt 
to it in 1906. 

The founding of the organization was the indirect 
outcome of a powerful current of sentiment for the 
improvement of child life. This sentiment had been 
aroused by stark social evils, including child labor, the 
maladjustments caused by huge floods of immigration, 
filthy and crowded housing, and the growth of unregu- 
lated commercial recreation. These conditions gave rise 
to the anti-slum campaign led by Jacob Riis in New 
York City. In 1885 playgrounds were established and 
maintained in Boston under volunteer play leaders. 
Paid leaders were provided in 1887. William Kent 
gave the land for a modern well equipped playground 
near Hull House in Chicago in 1891. Other cities fol- 
lowed suit. Then-in 1903, Chicago opened the South 
Side playgrounds and in two years had taxed itself ten 
million dollars for park and playground support, calling 
forth President Roosevelt’s admiring comment, “The 
most notable civic achievement of any American City.” 
By 1906, forty-one cities supported playgrounds under 
leadership. 

The purpose of the founders was to organize a na- 
tional body specifically to help develop adequate play- 


The National 


Recreation Association 


By 
WEAVER PANGBURN 


The second of a series of articles explaining 
the origin, purpose, and program of national organ- 
izations in the fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 


ground systems for cities and towns and to create pub- 
lic sentiment for the extension of playgrounds. The 
constitution stated, “The purpose of this Playground 
Association of America is to collect and distribute 
knowledge of and promote interest in, playgrounds 
throughout the country. It will seek to further. the 
establishment of playgrounds and athletic fields in all 
communities and directed play in connection with the 
schools.” The important place of the schools in the 
program was thus recognized at the outset. 


Physical Education Leaders Active 


Physical education leaders had from the outset a 
very conspicuous part in the Association. Luther H. 
Gulick, supervisor of physical education for the de- 
partment of education in New York City, was active 
in founding it and became its first president. Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis was the first secretary and had per- 
sonally, with the advice and counsel of Dr. Gulick, 
assembled the group of founders. Professor Clark W. 
Hetherington early brought his scholarship in the edu- 
cation field to aid the new movement. E. B. DeGroot, 
George W. Ehler, Joseph E. Raycroft, George Meylan, 
and George J. Fisher were others from the physical 
education field who were active. Dr. J. H. McCurdy 
has been continuously interested in the development of 





The founders of the National Recreation Association in 
Washington, April 12, 1906. Henry S. Curtis, front row 
center. Luther Gulick, second row center. 
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An Appreciation of the 





National Recreation Association 


By 
CLARK W. HETHERINGTON 


Professor of Physical Education 


Leland Stanford University 


HE NATIONAL Recreation Association in its work 

during the last twenty-five years exhibits one of the 

most conspicuous examples during that age of a de- 
liberate promotional effort to change public opinion con- 
cerning the significance and value of a great vital force 
in human life. The Association’s achievement represents 
in a striking way certain possibilities in human engineer- 
ing. And the play and recreation movement which the 
Association initiated and fostered has a unique signifi- 
cance. The problem was not merely to change public 
sentiment or a social custom, but to overcome some of the 
most profound and subtle prejudices in American thought 
and feeling—prejudices that affected every aspect of life. 


Broadly speaking, it is safe to say that previous to 
1906 America had no positive philosophy about the social 
or educational values of play or recreation. There were 
recreational activities, but no national recreational ideals 
or philosophical principles or customs concerning recrea- 
tion that were accepted by public leaders, social workers, 
or educators. This was due in large measure to the fact 
that the people of the United States had come out of 
pioneer days without the conscious need for recreation 
or the opportunities to develop recreational ideals such as 
existed in Europe. Pioneer life itself carries with it 
the emotional stimulus, excitement and strenuousness that 
put recreation to the side. But back of this pioneer in- 
fluence, Puritan ideals were distinctly antagonistic towards 
play. Seriousness was exalted; play was frowned upon. 
It was something to be feared. This deeply ingrained 
attitude had associated with it two other prejudices: the 
survivals of ascetic and scholastic attitudes. In the 
ascetic ideals the mind was exalted, the “body” debased— 
the “flesh” was the source of all evil. In the scholastic 
attitude the intellect was exalted; the emotions ignored. 
The subtle undercurrent of these prejudices in thought 
and feeling were powerful among social groups in pro- 
portion as they had cultural ambitions. 


N° ONE who was not of an age in 1906 for mature 
thinking about social phenomena can have any concep- 
tion of the breadth and depth of these prejudices—the com- 
mon attitudes of the most intelligent classes. Lawyers, 
doctors, professional men in general and school men in 
particular thought in terms of “work” or so-called “seri- 
ous” efforts. Play was plainly a waste of time and of 
value only to let off “surplus steam.” Even after the 
Playground and Recreation Association began its promo- 
tional campaign, the prejudices against its objectives were 
frequently voiced with violences, sneering contempt, and 
sometimes cruel personal thrusts. Only by the presenta- 
tion of facts which no one could ignore were the attitudes 
of people interested in social problems and then of the 
more intelligent and influential people changed. 


The promotional campaign of the Recreation Associa- 
tion in its purpose to change pubiic opinion and the 
American mode of thinking concerning play and recrea- 
tion was powerful and creative; and it has worked a 
miracle. Only one who has lived through the experi- 
ence of the last quarter of a century can appreciate the 
change in cultural attitudes. The new thought and be- 
lief about the use of leisure time is radiating into every 
phase of present day social life. 


N THE WORK of the Recreation Association during 
the last quarter of a century, three men have been pri- 
marily responsible. 


The Association was fortunate in the beginning in 
having the services of the late Doctor Luther Gulick. 
Doctor Gulick had made a study of play, and he had 
become deeply convinced of the significance of play as a 
social force and in education. He was one of the first 
men to recognize the character educating significance of 
play. He was one of the few men of the day who had 
a consciously formulated philosophy concerning the power 
of social promotion in changing public opinion and he had 
analyzed its technique. Finally, he had something of the 
qualities of a politician. And he put these qualities into 
the work of the Association. 


The Association and the cause that it represented was 
still more fortunate in its honored President, Joseph Lee. 
Joseph Lee knew play not only as a philosopher, but as a 
practical social worker. He was a seer. He had been 
a practical social leader and promoter. His social and 
educational insight were a source of power in the Asso- 
ciation’s work, his practical wisdom a stabilizing force. 


Finally, the Association in its seemingly impossible 
task has been most fortunate in its burden-carrier, its 
executive secretary, Howard S. Braucher. The Associa- 
tion could not have achieved the change in public senti- 
ment and its dynamically effective creative work without 
the character and skill of Mr. Braucher. After the Asso- 
ciation settled down from spectacular beginnings to the 
long years of sustained effort, a rare fiber in moral qual- 
ity, intellectual earnestness and social insight was as es- 
sential as it was hard to find. But the Association had 
it. With those rare character qualities was the ability to 
deal with the financial problem for an ever-growing 
budget. He inspired associates, held them together and 
helped them work together, during times of great dis- 
couragement. Sympathetic, logical, persuasive, and tact- 
ful, he could deal with all people. The power behind 
the scenes in directing the energies of other leaders 
and powerful personalities, he has been the cement in the 
structure, the integrating force in the organism called the 
National Recreation Association. 
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the movement and is a member of the present board of 
directors. 

Many educational leaders who gave special thought 
to the part physical education plays in the entire field of 
education helped the playground and recreation cause. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University, 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, then United States Com- 
missioner of Education, now chancellor of New York 
University; Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education; Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent 
of schools in Philadelphia and later governor of his 
state: Professor George E. Johnson; Dr. Seth T. Stew- 


_art, associate superintendent of schools in New York 


City; and Byron T. Scudder were of this group. 

With such an array of leaders in physical education 
and general education giving their aid in shaping the 
movement, it is not surprising that an early-prospectus 
(1907) of the objectives of the Association should have 
declared, “While the impressions of the classroom—the 
successive stages of culture developed in the student by 
the older curricula, formed the. character of the citizen 
as the prime object of education, the educator believes 
that the elements of character—the aims, attitudes, 
habits, and principles of life, may be established more 
surely by developing also the student’s powers of ex- 
pression, physical, mental, and spiritual, constituting 
for each citizen his personality, in the freer activities 
of the playground and play school.” Does this state- 
ment not anticipate current thinking on progressive 
education ? 

In this and other statements was revealed an ex- 
ceedingly broad conception of the educational possibili- 
ties of the playground movement. Furthermore, in a 
system of parks and playgrounds the leaders saw pos- 
sibilities not only of “serving the life, health, and 
morals of the child, but also of transforming our cities 


Lee F. Hanmer, director of the recrea- 
tion department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, who was the first field 
representative of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. 





H. S. Braucher, since 1910 secretary 
of the National Recreation Association. 
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into cities beautiful.” Though they envisioned a very 
extensive program, their strength for the first few years 
was concentrated mainly on the establishment of play- 
grounds and recreation centers. _From the outset the 
idea prevailed that the government should establish 
playgrounds. As a practical matter many of the earlier 
playgrounds had to be supported by private funds. 
However, each year witnessed the local governments 
taking over more and more responsibility. 


Missionaries of Play 


The first “salesman” of the playground movement 
was Lee F. Hanmer, who was borrowed from the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. He studied European experience 
at first hand, collected a set of lantern slides showing 
successful playgrounds in New York City, and set forth 
to secure converts in other cities. His typical visit 
consisted of conferences during the day with teachers, 
school principals, and social workers, dinner with local 
pérsons of means who, it was hoped, might be per- 
suaded to contribute money for local playgrounds, an 
address to an evening mass meeting, and then the mid- 
night train to the next city. “Converts were secured 
more rapidly than local resources or competent organ- 
izers and play leaders,” says Mr. Hanmer. To help in 
developing the technique of this new craft, district in- 
stitutes were conducted, to which delegates from the 
cities of groups of states came for several days for 
intensive discussion and training. In 1910 a text, “The 
Normal Course in Play,’ was published, the first of a 
very considerable number of studies on recreation tech- 
niques produced by the Association. 

It is possible here to indicate only a few of the steps 
in the progress and expansion of the work of the Asso- 
ciation. It early attracted the active support of Jane 

' Addams, Jacob Riis, Joseph Lee, Lawrence Veiller, and 





Prof. Clark W. Hetherington, connected 

with the Association from its early days 

and profoundly influencing its philos- 
ophy and program. 
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other outstanding social workers. 
Forty-one cities which reported 
playgrounds under leadership in 
1906 grew to 766 cities. in 1930. 
In September, 1909, Howard S. 
Braucher came from Portland, 
Maine, to become the Associa- 
tion’s secretary, and Joseph Lee 
accepted the presidency in 1910. 
The number of field secretaries 
was shortly increased. Full time 
local executives for recreation 


recreation needs were conducted. 
By 1911, onethousandsix hundred 
ninety-three playgrounds were re- 
ported in 411 cities. The relation 
of the recreation movement to 
city planning was beginning to re- 
ceive recognition. Real estate 
values near parks were increas- 
ing. A call was sounded for the 
utilization of parks for activities 








ing, drawing, and rhythmic aety. 
ities. The facilities where indo 
programs are carried out inclug 
clubs, churches, gymnasiums, anj 
community houses. Some goq. 
munity programs are admin 
tered by schools, others by Park 
commissions or departments, an 
still others by separate recreatigy 
commissions or departments, 













Services Expand 


To meet the demands 6n it, th 
Association has developed a num. 
ber of special services, including 
a correspondence and consult 
tion service, which last year ap. 
swered 22,000 inquiries from 
5,913 communities ; a field servic 
to colored communities, promot 
ing playgrounds and indoor re. 
reation centers for the colored: 
an advisory field service for park 





as well as for rest and relaxation. 
The University of Pittsburgh in- 
stalled a “professor of play.” The 
content of playground programs was much broader. 

Year by year the scope of public recreation was ex- 
panded. From a movement for playgrounds for small 
children it has became a leisure time service for per- 
sons of all ages and conditions. The outdoor activities 
today include, for example, winter sports, water sports, 
picnicking, golf, tennis, ball games of every description, 
camping, hiking, and boating. Outdoor facilities in- 
clude athletic fields, lakes, swimming pools, bathing 
beaches, wading pools, field houses, toboggans, ski 
jumps, and summer camps. Indoor programs include 
music, drama, social occasions of all kinds, crafts, paint- 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot 





Luther H. Gulick put his mark on the 
recreational life of this country. He 
was the first president of the National 
Recreation Association. Later he found- 
ed the Camp Fire Girls of America. 


educational values of play. 





The late George E. Johnson of Harvard 
University, a very successful pioneer 
executive and teacher of recreation. 


superintendents and park com 
missions; a music service; a 
consultation service and a field 
service for drama; a department of publications; q 
service in recreation and athletics for women and girls; 
a service on play in institutions ; a service on recreation 
in real estate developments ; and a field service for cities 
which have already established community recreation, 
Most of these departments have field representatives. 
A two year study of recreation as fostered by the 
public schools is now being made by the Association. 
A similar study was made of park recreation and pub- 
lished in two volumes. Just off the press is “Music 
in American Life,” a survey of music in community 
institutions, recently completed by the Association. 


recognized the immense 


Henry S. Curtis, one of the founders and 
early leaders of the National Recreation 
Association who wrote and lectured ex- 
tensively on the significance of play and 

its practical conduct. 
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country and do whatever would be 
of help in the developing cause of 
physical education. Mr. Braucher 
points out that while there are bound 
to be differences of opinion as to 
this or that policy, all in the physical 
education movement and in the rec- 
reation movement are united in a 


we be aN common desire to develop citizens 
Fd dev hehe ve “y oe Bore. Se who have the full use of their pow- 
< ngK ees re vont Ages ers and have so integrated their 

rtd at: “Pte. cere » ayy atee 
Qo2. 2 of e lives that they are real people and 
Ki a oo “2 are making a worthwhile contribu- 


ae tion to the progress of the world. 
es At the present time, the Association 


The eign | program fonturet activities for large numbers 6f children. appreciates greatly the support of 


In 1918 the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and oth- 
ers associated with him in- 
cluding representatives of the 
American Physical Educa- 
tion Association asked the 
National Recreation Associa- 
tion to establish the national 
physical education service. It 
seemed to them that there 
was need to popularize phys- 
ical education, by catching 
the popular imagination and 
broadening the basis of pub- 
lic support for the physical 
education leadership of the 
country. The Association ac- 
cepted this responsibility and 
has since expended thousands 
of dollars every year in the 
physical education service, 
enabling E. Dana Caulkins, 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, ex- 
governor of Pennsylvania, 
and men of similar ability to 
work with educators, legisla- 
tors, and governors in the in- 
terest of physical education. 
This work has in recent years 


been directed by James Edward Rogers, who 


has given service particularly 
cal education directors. 


The close partnership between the Nation- 
al Recreation Association and the physical 
education movement has always been a great 
satisfaction to the Association according to 
Mr. Braucher, its secretary. The Association 
has never wished to exercise any form of 
control, but it has believed there was a great 
advantage in the clearing of ideas between 
all the states in physical education, and that 
there was need as Dr. McCurdy has urged 
at different times for the full time dynamic 
leadership of a person of recognized ability, 


state physical education di- 
rectors and other present day 
leaders in physical education. 


Present Day Objectives 

The Association has wi- 
dened its objectives to meet 
the present conditions in the 
changing. American scene. 
Mr. Lee recently rephrased 
the Association’s purpose as 
follows: “That every child 
in America shall have a 
chance to play. - That every- 
body in America young and 
old shall have an opportunity 
to find the best and most sat- 
isfying use of leisure time.” 
In this purposely broad state- 
ment, people—not programs 
or facilities—are emphasized. 
The Association has never 
thought primarily in terms 
of playgrounds, swimming 
pools, community ¢enters or 
any other facility, but rather 
in terms of the men, women, 
and children in their homes, 


On apparatus tike this, “the littie monkeys” climb with churches, schools, neighbor- 
safety and satisfaction. 





hoods, and other natural 


to state physi- 





Los Angeles boys making their own musical instruments. Crafts have a large 


who should be free to travel all over the part in the recreation program. 
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An attractive playground in Piedmont, California. 


groups. The objective has been to serve their recrea- 
tional interests as fully as possible wherever they were. 
For this purpose home recreation information and 
training courses in games, handcrafts, social recreation, 
music, and drama have been vigorously promoted. Con- 
sultants and leaders have also been available to meet 
the call of schools, clubs, churches, and industries. A 
number of the workers at headquarters including the 
correspondence and consultation bureau, the drama con- 
sultant, the music director, and the personnel depart- 
ment also serve individuals and organizations by mail 
and through personal conferences. Directors and 
teachers of physical education make extensive use of 
these departments. 

Unceasingly the Association has stressed leadership 
as the keystone of public recreation. It has supplied 
several workers in rural sections who set up no ma- 
chinery whatever but train Four-H Club directors, 
teachers, county farm agents, and other local leaders 
in recreation methods. Much of the work of its field 
specialists is given to conducting training classes for 
leaders. It has established a graduate school in New 
York for the training of young men and women of out- 
standing promise for positions as executives or assistant 
executives in local recreation. This is a nine months’ 
course. 

The neighborhood playground remains the most im- 
portant link in the chain of local recreation services, 
because it meets the child’s demand for space, serves 
large numbers of children, and at its best combines 
utility with beauty. Under able leadership it is a 
worthy medium of creative activity for the child. 

The Association views playground leadership and 
the other services of public recreation as a contribution 
to the education of the whole child—the development 
of his body, the enrichment of his mind, the disciplining 
of his emotions and the fostering of his creative powers 
and love of beauty. In other words, integrated per- 
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The neighborho 
ground is the most important link in the chain of city recreation services. 
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sonality is aimed at. Hence the many-sided 
program and the variety of recreational ex. 
perience to which the child is exposed; 
games, nature study, hiking, water sports, 
handcraft, musical expression, and drama jp 
many forms. The Association believes ing 
‘rich play experience for the child as a child, 
as well as in the learning of skills that wil] 
be a source of satisfaction in adulthood and 
a defense against the mental ills which more 
and more cause trouble in modern life. Not 
ionly skills but attitudes and ideals leading to 
‘a rich use of leisure as opposed to pleasure 
seeking and time wasting are objectives of 
the Association. 

The child’s moral behavior, health, and 
safety, it is recognized by the Association, 
are powerfully conditioned by the play pro- 
gram. ‘The leader can not escape his posi- 

tive responsibility with respect to them. 
fleas =§While the leader seeks to satisfy the child’s 
od play- fplay urges, and to give him the adventurous 
experiences he craves, it is only through 
such means and mediums as will also promote the 
child’s growth in health, character, and mental develop- 
ment. 








The Group Unit 


Strong emphasis is put on the group as a medium of 
socialization. This method is applied to all activities— 
physical, rhythmic, dramatic, and manual. The team, 
the chorus, the orchestra, the drama group are typical 
public recreation units. The leader’s influence must 
be exerted in subtle and indirect ways if the social ex- 
periences of play are effectively to make for the forma- 
tion of habits and action looking toward transfer into 
adulthood. 

Play and recreation are not considered intrinsically 
moral in the current sense of morality. Rather they 
are recognized as mediums, as rich soil for the exercise 
of leader influence in the direction of ethical attitudes 





—Courtesy of Westchester County, N.Y., Workshop 
Illustrating present day developments in public recreation. A 
sketch class in Westchester County, New York, sponsored by 
the Workshop of the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission. 
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and habits. Indeed, 
the Association be- 
lieves (and it finds 
many educators 
agreeing) that few 
life situations have 
greater value for 
conduct training 
than the game, the 
music group, the 
dramatic group, 
and the like. In 
athletics conduct 
situations are very 
numerous. 

The Association’s 
conception of the 
developing values 
of play includes the 
self-imposed disci- 
pline of painstak- 
ing, persistent and 
meticulous effort to perfect work ; for example, encour- 
agement of the boy to produce a model airplane which 
will be a thing of beauty and efficiency so that it will 
fly well, or the perfecting of form in diving or swim- 
ming, or the truest possible interpretation of a play. 
It believes that ultimate satisfaction comes only with 
progressive achievement. It is interested in play that 
has meaning and substance, involving growth and nour- 
ishment for the soul. 

The high type leader wants to develop activities out 
of which people will obtain genuine nourishment and 
deep-going satisfaction, from which they may realize 
some aspiration, gather courage and confidence or de- 
velop fresh idealism. 

Skilled leadership for the play of children and guid- 
ance (or service) for the recreation of adults are con- 
sidered to be perfectly consistent with freedom for the 
individual or the group. Regimentation and oversuper- 
vision are to be avoided. What is wanted is leadership 
unmistakable in its influence, but which at the same 





Thousands of jobless men are utilizing public 
recreation facilities during the depression. 
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Scene from the Bible play, “Ruth and Naomi.” Community drama is vigorously promoted by the 
National Recreation Association. 


time does not cramp initiative or resourcefulness. The 
highest freedom is considered to be that associated 
with growing powers. The playground stands for free- 
dom with growth. The achieving child is the unfold- 
ing child. 

The constant influence of the Association is toward 
the simpler, unsophisticated satisfactions of leisure 
time experience. Hence, it is seen advocating and fos- 
tering the games, sports, music, dances, varied forms 
of dramatic expression, and crafts, based on race-old 
pursuits—the activities which have given satisfaction 
and inspiration to mankind from the earliest times. 

It is believed that the community has responsibility 
for fostering a broad program of leisure time recrea- 
tion for the people just as it is responsible for schools, 
sanitation, health, and policing. Furthermore, in the 
interest of democracy, permanence, adequacy, and gen- 
eral effectiveness, the Association believes in local gov- 
ernment maintenance and administration of recreation, 
the taxpayers paying the costs. Supplementing the 
municipal agency there should be the private group in 
an advisory capacity, and in some cases for experi- 
mental laboratory work. The use of tax funds is justi- 
fied on the assumption that the city exists not only to 
promote trade and commerce, but also for social services 
and the promotion of “the good life.” It is further 
justified on the basis of the observed social values of 
organized recreation. 

With an era impending when the public is certain to 
have more leisure time than ever before, the Associa- 
tion finds an increased demand for its services. The 
mental and physical strains of modern existence, avoid- 
able and unavoidable, make simple forms of recreation 
more than ever necessary. In spite of the progress 
already made, many millions of children and adults still 
lack opportunity for satisfying and developing recrea- 
tion. Consequently the Association finds ahead of it 
an immense field in which it needs and invites the 
cooperation of physical education leaders. 
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Principles Underlying the School 
Health Program 


By 


RENA HEAGEN 


Assistant Professor of Hygiene and 
Health Education, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis 


outlined by a Committee of the National Edu- 

cation Association, the first of ‘these being 
“Health.”* We will take just a moment to make clear 
what we mean by Health and Health Education. 
Health has been defined as “the quality of life that 
renders the individual fit to live most and serve best.” 
It is not just “not being sick.” Health Education in 
the public schools has been defined as a systematic 
program for providing those experiences in the child’s 
day which lead to the development of habits, attitudes 
and knowledge contributing to the best physical and 
mental health. Health is not an end in itself, but it is 
such an important factor in enriching life that it must 
be recognized as one of the objectives of education. 
The primary seat of health training is, of course, in 
the home, but the public schools should, support the 
home in this task. Children who are receiving parental 
health training should not find those standards aban- 
doned in the public schools, and the few unfortunate 
children who are not receiving health training at home 
must look to the school for help. 

It is a common practice in health education to con- 
trast present methods and activities with programs in 
use a quarter-century ago. We congratulate ourselves 
upon noteworthy achievement and view with pride the 
progress made since the time when the tedious task of 
learning the names of bones or of tracing the blood’s 
circulation was the foundation of health instruction. 
When, however, some over-zealous individual turns the 
conversation into channels of contemporary policies in 
health education, the trouble begins, for individual 
dogmatism makes it hard to agree upon underlying 
educational principles, and it is even more difficult to 
discover applications of these principles in actual 
operation. 


ic PRINCIPAL, aims of education have been 


iy IS true that here and there health programs of 
some merit have been established. By and large, 
however, we must admit that health education is in a 
state of flux. A generous list of activities may be sug- 
gested but they are often unrelated and founded upon 
questionable basic principles. In defense of these 
chaotic conditions some persons accentuate the prin- 





* Paper given at the 1931 Northwest District Association meeting at 
Spokane, Washington. 





ciple that progress involves change and that our rapid 
development is responsible for present instability. Such 
persons either forget or completely ignore the impor- 
tant precept that the sort of change which denotes 
satisfactory educational progress is based upon clearly 
defined and pedagogically sound objectives. 

It is pleasant to dwell upon the significant achieve- 
ments in health education obtained during the past 
decade. Perhaps the most fundamental single accom- 
plishment has been the growth of public interest as 
it relates to personal and community health. Now that 
this interest has been stimulated, it behooves us to so 
organize the school health program that we shall not 
betray the confidence reposed in us. We must pro- 
duce results commensurate with our promises. 

In almost no other subject of the school curriculum 
is there so much pseudo-scientific practice and so little 
unanimity of opinion relating to fundamental proce- 
dures as in health education. 


M ANY HEALTH programs are concerned almost 
entirely with the weighing and measuring of 
children. The success of such programs is held to be 
directly proportionate to the increase in weight and 
height of children or upon the number of gross tons 
of weight gained by the entire school population. While 
it may be true that height and weight taken together 
may indicate a person’s nutrition or state of health, it 
is undoubtedly true also that too much faith is fre- 
quently attached to norms established by height-weight 
tables. Again, it may be more significant for the indi- 
vidual to be growing at a normal rate than for him to 
appear within the range of established weight and 
measure norms. 

Returning to our definition of Health Education as 
the sum of experiences in school and out which favor- 
ably influence habits, attitudes, and knowledge as re- 
lated to individual, community, and racial health, we 
see that it is the sum of experiences, not merely 
knowledge. In the light of this definition the success 
of health education must be measured in terms of 
conduct or behavior. The aim of health education as 
in all education is to produce changes in the individual 
which shall result in physical, mental, and social well- 
being. 

The changes to be made depend upon the needs of 
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the group. And these needs furnish the clues to the 
teacher’s objectives in her course of study. To know 
what problems exist is the first step. But merely to 
recognize these is not going far enough. What can 
be done about them? The class room teacher proves 
herself to be the most important factor in the solution 
of these problems. How to get a favorable attitude 
on the child’s part for the longer hours of sleep needed ; 
how to interest the child in the foods suitable to his 
needs, or in outdoor play; or how to help the child to 
get along better with his fellows. And so the business 
of helping children to acquire favorable attitudes and 
practices with reference to specific items as food, rest, 
sleep, exercise, play, good emotional and social adjust- 
ments, correction of defects, disease prevention and 
control, and conservation of vision, seems to be the 
big task of the school health program. 


EAL HEALTH education is doomed if it must be 

limited to a few moments each day which may be 
called the “health period.” The health education of 
the child begins at an early age. By the time he comes 
to school he has a set of habits. Some of these are 
favorable and some are not. The teacher aims to 
encourage those that are and to substitute for those 
that are not helpful. This is done largely by environ- 
mental conditions and situations which are set up in 
the school and on the playground. You cannot depart- 
mentalize the health education of the child. Health 
education is fundamentally a policy rather than a pro- 
gram. If a teacher regards health education as a 
program merely, she may feel that her obligation to it 
is discharged at the end of the so-called “health peri- 
od.” One teacher may say, “Miss Smith teaches my 
health,” and her attitude indicates that she does not 
realize that the most vital part of the health teaching 
may be of the incidental type which falls outside of 
this direct teaching period. All teachers should feel 
a responsibility for teaching health wherever it can 
gracefully be done. 


Despite the fact that health education should not be 
confined to the so-called “health period,” the value of 
this period for direct health teaching should not be 
minimized. It does provide a specific time when the 
child receives instruction about the essentials of right 
living. At this time he learns what to do and when 
and how to carry out those practices which are essen- 
tial to his growth and well-being. Later, in the upper 
elementary grades, he learns why these are essential, 
thus introducing him to the subject matter of physi- 
ology and simple anatomy and to the study of the prob- 
lems of community health. His interest is still further 
stimulated as he finds health problems suggested in 
his geography, history, civics, reading and English. 


a THE opinion of many who see a need for specific 
health instruction, correlation is limited. Its limits 
are the natural limits of the other curricular subjects. 
Health does not—and for the sake of health should 
not—permeate all of life. There can be such a thing 
as over-stressing it. The other curricular subjects have 
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an abundance of their own content to handle and much 
of it does not yield gracefully to a correlation with 
health. There is no use stretching a point to teach 
health through Shakespeare. If it comes in naturally 
in compatibility with the best interests of the parent 
course, it should be brought in; but forced or strained 
correlations are damaging to both interests. 

Health education must operate all day long, in the 
school room, on the playground, on the street and in 
the home. Merely to say to the child at stated times, 
“Go to bed early tonight,” “Wash your hands before 
you eat your dinner,” “Drink four glasses of milk each 
day,” is not going as far as health education must go. 
The successful, interested teacher will always consider 
the emotional and social attitudes in the mind of the 
child which are associated with the methods of teach- 
ing. Is the child interested or bored? Does the child 
like long hours of sleep? Does he like food suited to 
his needs? When he makes a mistake, does he cry or 
does he face squarely the consequences of his error? 
These attitudes of the child are a matter of great con- 
cern to health education. 

“You can lead a horse to water but you cannot make 
him drink”—so says the old adage. It fails to add, 
however, that if the water is good and the horse thirsty, 
he is likely to drink anyhow. In leading children to the 
fountain of health, let us be sure its waters are so 
attractive that they will drink spontaneously and abun- 
dantly. 

It is obvious that the methods employed in teaching 
health must be different than those used in most other 
subjects, because the important thing is what the child 
feels and does in regard to his health, not what he 
knows. It is simple enough to teach children that they 
ought to go to bed at eight o’clock, but it is quite a 
different matter to get them to do it. 


= FOLLOWING principles of modern education 
will be used by the teacher in developing the health 
training program: 

1. Emphasis will be placed upon what to do, not 
upon what not to do. Successful health teaching must 
be positive—pupils must be stimulated to live right 
rather than to think about disease and limitations. The 
pupil should have kept before him the ideal of strength, 
beauty, efficiency, happiness, success, rather than the 
danger of disease and failure. A boy finds it worth- 
while to sit well at school when he believes that good 
posture will help to make him fit for athletics. A girl 
is interested in her posture, too, when she thinks that 
it is an important asset to her good looks and smart 
appearance. Any child, however, gets weary of being 
told to “sit up or you’ll be round-shouldered !” 

2. Responsibility for developing the activities will 
be turned over to the pupils so far as practicable. In 
all health teaching, we should be guided by the child’s 
natural interests and tendencies. The child likes to be 
active; he likes to express himself in a way that brings 
satisfaction; he values a position in his own social 
group; he likes to construct; he enjoys the prestige of 
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responsibilities ; he wants to succeed. Health activities 
must be built upon these interests and tendencies if 
they are to have a dynamic effect upon the child’s 
behavior. 

Upper grade children should be encouraged to accept 
responsibility for the promotion of certain health hab- 
its. For example, let them try to eliminate the habit 
of eating candy at recess. They can prepare four- 
minute speeches as part of their oral language work 
and present these in other class rooms; they can make 
posters to stimulate the substitution of fruit or milk 
for the candy habit; they can constitute themselves a 
“committee of the whole” to throw their influence on 
the side of healthful eating. 

3. Children should be commended for success. 
Their successes rather than their failures should be 
emphasized. Particular care must be taken not to hold 
the child responsible for the improvement of conditions 
over which he has no control. Experiments made with 
reading and spelling have shown that children who are 
made aware of their progress advance more rapidly. 
Give the child every opportunity to measure his 
progress through gain in weight and height, improved 
appearance, increased athletic ability, better teeth, 
cleaner hands and nails, etc. Enlist the group spirit, 
which is a powerful incentive at any age and which 


provides natural satisfactions for the child’s success in . 


health. 


The child should be led to depend upon those satis- 
factions which are lasting and not merely upon the 
teacher’s approval, which will later be removed. Un- 
less the child feels his responsibility to himself and 
his social group, his habits will not be permanently 
affected. 

4. The teacher should help the child to see that 
the ultimate reward of health practices will be found 
in growth, improved physical accomplishment, and 
other concrete evidences of health. This will remove 
the danger of rewarding children directly for a mere 
record of health habits. Weighing and measuring is 
the best single teaching device in the health program 
because children are instinctively interested in their 
growth and development. Let your pupils take an 
active part in weighing and measuring; take time to 
have them know how much they have gained during 
the summer vacation or during the past year; interest 
them in knowing whether they have gained as much 
as the average for their age. By every device possible, 
relate the question of growth and gain to the daily 
program of living. 

The measurement of chest expansion is a good means 
of enlisting the child’s interest in his own development. 
A tape is the only equipment needed and measurements 
can be quickly made. There is no value for the child, 
however, unless he understands that food, exercise, 
sleep, posture and fresh air are directly related to the 
development of his chest capacity. 


5. The tendency of the pupils to imitate those whom 
they admire is so strong that the example of the teacher 
is a constant force in shaping those habits which con- 
tribute to physical and mental health. The psychology 
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of the child’s own class room group is an effective 
factor for stimulating the individual child to higher 
health standards. It is necessary that the teachers 
should live and share the children’s health experiences 
with them. 

6. The pupil should think of health as associated 
with conduct and not as a subject of instruction, 
Health behavior is more important than health knowl- 
edge. The fundamental health habits are naturally 
developed before the child is old enough to understand 
the scientific reasons for practicing them. Health habit 
training begins in the home and is supplemented and 
strengthened by the teacher in the class room. Health 
behavior is our first concern and health knowledge is 
supplied from year to year to meet the child’s growing 
demand for the facts upon which health behavior is 
based. 


LL GROUPS of children do not have exactly the 

same health problems. ‘The distribution of em- 
phasis among the various health habits should vary with 
the type of child. The capable teacher adapts her 
program to the particular group with which she is 
working. She will find out as much as possible about 
the health and habits of her children. From the physi- 
cal record card with the report of the doctor and nurse, 
from the eye and ear tests, from the weighing and 
measuring, she gets certain definite data about each 
child. 

She can get additional information about the child’s 
habits by use of a questionnaire which is specific: 
“What time did you go to bed last night?” rather than 
“What is your usual bedtime?” If:there is doubt of 
honesty in a class, make the answering of the ques- 
tionnaire optional or omit the writing of names on the 
papers. The questionnaire cannot be used with very 
small children and the teacher should find out through 
class discussions and by individual questioning what 
the habits of her children are. 

A careful summarizing of the situation at the start 
is well worth the time it takes. It enables a teacher 
to see what are the outstanding needs of her group 
and what are the peculiar difficulties of individual chil- 
dren. 

In order to have a health program that is thoroughly 
efficient there must be a proper interrelation of all 
school health activities. Health Education is essen- 
tially an activity of the class room teacher. She alone 
is in touch with individual children so continuously as 
to actually effect their health behavior. There are in 
the school system various specialists in the field of 
health all of whom can assist the teacher with her 
health education program and all of whom need the 
cooperation of the great body of class room teachers 
in order to secure the best results from their profes- 
sional efforts. 

I will discuss the more important of these services 
briefly as to their function and cooperation with other. 
departnients, such as Medical Service, Nursing Service, 
Dental Hygienists, Physical Education, School Sanita- 
tion, and Parent Health Organizations. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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State Certification Codes 


By 


D. OBERTEUFFER, Ph.D. 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State of Ohio 


mending national and uniform standards for 

the certification of teachers in physical educa- 
tion. The report recommended that states adopt some 
form of strong certification standards, and gave many 
valuable suggestions as to what form the parts of the 
code should take. Such a plan is far reaching in its 
implications and therefore is deserving of some atten- 
tion and discussion before action be taken. It will be 
the purpose of this paper® to briefly discuss the merits 
of the proposed plan and to mention some principles 
out of which state certification codes may grow. 

On the surface, a plan for issuing state certificates 
for teaching in physical education involves only state 
departments of education. Fundamentally, however, 
supervisors, administrators, and teacher training de- 
partments are vitally concerned. The certification code 
of any state represents the official legal standard which 
basically regulates the quality of teaching which goes 
on in the state. Standards of training of any one col- 
lege or standards for candidates for teaching positions 
in any one city are local in their operation whereas the 
state certification code affects the entire teaching popu- 
lation. If the state code admits poorly trained teachers, 
the efforts of local groups will be largely futile in any 
area but their own; if state codes are high in their 
requirements, the quality of teaching in an entire com- 
monwealth may be summarily raised. Often written 
into state school laws, the certification codes are basic 
and represent the state government as it affects physi- 
cal education. 

Our field of physical education has become a very 
complex one. We have so many different types of 


A REPORT! WAS recently published recom- 


‘teachers now that it is difficult to speak of them as a 


body. We have gone beyond the stage where we have 
merely grade school, high school, and college teachers 
of physical education. We now have, for example, 
special full-time teachers in the grades; part-time spe- 
cial teachers in the grades; classroom teachers in the 
grades; elementary supervisors; part-time teachers in 
the high schools; special full-time teachers in the high 
schools ; athletic coaches on full, or part, time ; physical 
education teachers who must teach the health program, 
and ones who do not; and city, county, and state super- 
visors. 


1 “Uniform Certification Urged Upon States.’’" Committee Report, Dr. 
A. G. Ireland, Chairman. Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Vol. I, No. 7, Sept. 1930, p. 19. 

? Presented before the School Physical and Health Education Section of 
the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


HIS DIVERSIFICATION of teaching duties is 

made possible because administrators and super- 
visors have seen fit to demand specialists in certain 
kinds of work. City programs want specialization and 
individual excellence rather than standardized types. 
Therefore, when states are urged to standardize cer- 
tification requirements they must attempt to standard- 
ize the supply of specialists. On the other hand, the 
rural and small city areas call for teachers of many 
talents—jacks of all trades—who can handle many 
phases of the program. Here is a major problem in 
forming state codes. Will it ever be possible to deter- 
mine an adequate basis upon which to certificate all 
teachers in a simple uniform way, or must each kind 
of teacher hold a different certificate and must each 
state work out its own kinds? 

In addition to this problem, two other elements enter 
which increase the complexity of the task. 

Some states, New York and Ohio among others, 
have gone on record as definitely including all inter- 
scholastic athletics as part of the physical education 
program and are requiring all athletic coaches to hold 
certificates in physical education. This means that a 
number of people now assigned to coaching responsi- 
bilities must seek minor or major training in physical 
education to comply with the regulations. Included in 
this group is the metropolitan high school “football 
coach-history teacher,” the rural teacher in charge of 
girls’ basketball, and the township superintendent who 
coaches the boys’ basketball team in addition to teach- 
ing science, history, and running the school. Involved 
also are the college football players who abjure major 
departments of physical education while in college and 
who will be denied a license to accept the stop-gap 
coaching job their first year out unless they can, some- 
how, get in their professional training. The inclusion 
of athletics in the physical education program did not 
lessen the task of State Departments whose function 
it is to decide who must and who need not be certifi- 
cated and on what basis. 

Nor does the inclusion of health education as a 
co-part of the broad program of Physical and Health 
Education simplify ~ certification problems. If the 
thoughts of Hetherington, Brownell, Ireland, Rogers, 
Williams, Evans, and others, as expressed in contem- 
porary literature, are to bear fruit, then physical edu- 
cation as a profession. must accept certain responsi- 
bilities in health education which will affect training 
programs and certification laws. This alliance, how- 
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ever, has been discussed elsewhere*® and will not be 
enlarged upon here. 

If physical educators are to be expected to give 
health instruction along with their physical education 
work, they must be trained for it, training curricula 
must embrace it and state certificates must be granted 
only on the basis of its inclusion. 


TATE DEPARTMENTS of Education, if respon- 

sible for certification codes, must face these prob- 
lems and evolve a reasonable solution. They must 
bring the curricula of the various training colleges 
within the state to a point of identity with the certifi- 
cation laws so that the training offered will be the 
same as the training expected. The certification laws 
must be inclusive enough to cover every contingency. 

Because of the very apparent differences between 
states, it is difficult to uncover from the mass of ad- 
ministrative practice many statements or points of view 
upon which the opinions of all may favorably converge. 
Each state has its own notion about the fitness of 
things. States’ rights to set up their own educational 
schemes are inalienable and yet, like the baronet in 
Ruddigore, we shall admit this inalienability and pro- 
ceed to argue the opposite. Upon what principles can 
state departments, training colleges, and school systems 
generally unite as feasible? Four possible ones will 
be proposed here. 

It should be the function of state departments to 


preserve for the state as a whole a desirable minimum 


standard of excellence in training curricula and quali- 
fications for certification. The problem must be seen 
as a whole. To focus on any single city or individual 
college and build standards accordingly is to invite 
errors in practice. The state that has, say, five or 
more colleges, two or three thousand high schools, and 
a school population of two or three million must, some- 
how or other, have standards in health and physical 
education which will express the desirable minima for 
all situations. A common denominator must be found 
which will be adequate to represent all kinds of teach- 
ing positions and local backgrounds. 

Once these desirable minima have been found, then 
state departments would seem to be justified in press- 
ing for standardization in all communities regardless 
of their size, wealth, or stage of development. This 
would not be true if optimum, or maximum, standards 
were set. Anything above a desirable minimum in 
training or in qualifications brings up other and more 
complicating factors. The lowest common denomi- 
nator which can be universally applied and which will 
preserve the best in training and in teaching qualifica- 
tions will serve as the best state standard. 


SECOND principle is that the function of an under- 
graduate four-year training department in health 
and physical education is not to turn out specialists but 
should be to supply teachers fairly well prepared in 
many aspects of the program. This is, of course, a 
frequently voiced principle. Those supporting it hold 


8 Oberteuffer, D. “Two Problems in Health Education.” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education. February, 1931, Vol. 2, No. 2, p. 3. 
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that specialization is a function of the graduate school, 
said specialization having been undertaken because of 
a specific need for such training. This need is not felt 
before professional service is undertaken, hence the 
four-year training course need not be a specializing 
one. Furthermore, from the standpoint of teacher 
supply for a state as a whole, it seems more desirable 
that there be a steady and ample influx of new teachers 
each year who are known to be qualified in the broad 
range of activities and therefore theoretically adaptable 
to any situation. 

From the viewpoint of the state office, colleges should 
train for the whole state and not one part of it. In any 
one state there will be the diversity of positions already 
mentioned. Hence training colleges should be urged to 
work out curricula which will inform, but not perfect, 
a student in the multitudinous possibilities of teaching. 
Furthermore, it is highly desirable to have graduates 
from the colleges, who possess the best quality of train- 
ing, available to all sections of the state and not to 
certain nearby urban areas only. 


As a rule, unless some liaison has been established 
between a certain college and a particular school sys- 
tem, neither the students nor the faculty know exactly 
where the graduate will be placed in the field. They 
may go anywhere. A broad undergraduate training 
will successfully cope with this situation. Then, when 
once on the job, the need for further training will arise, 
and a fifth year can be undertaken. Specifically, this 
principle means that, from the state’s standpoint, it 
seems to be undesirable to have one college known as 
a “coaching school” whose students are helpless in the 
elementary field; to have another college specialize in 
dancing, leaving their graduates poorly prepared in 
sports ; to have one curriculum top-heavy in activities, 
without an hour devoted to health education ; or to have 
a men’s department so celibate in viewpoint that when 
the graduates are made supervisors they are totally 
incapable of doing justice to the girls’ program. 


i corollary to the foregoing principle is the 
quite obvious one that if all colleges within a state 
meet the minimum state curricular requirements, they 
should be allowed—in fact, encouraged—to give full 


play to their own initiative in going on beyond the stan-. 


dards. It probably is no business of the state what any 
one college does above the state standards. Nor is it any 
particular concern of the state what courses are offered 
to meet the minimum curricular requirements. The 
distinctive major department, with an unusually prog- 
ressive course of study or curricular arrangement 
should be nicst welcome in the field. If the state 
department will specify subject areas only, not so many 
hours of so many specifically named courses, then both 
desires—that of the state for a universal minimum 
training, and that of the college for freedom to do as 
it pleares—can be gratified. 

There is no need for friction here if colleges and 
states will play ball with each other. Colleges must 
have the right to do as they please with their curricula 
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and states must exercise their power to secure a mini- 
mum _training in subject areas. 


‘“- HE FOURTH and last principle offered is that 
T certification regulations, as well as curricular stand- 


_ards, should be of utmost simplicity and flexibility. 


We are working in a complex field. The many posi- 
tions have already been mentioned. If state standards 
try to keep pace with the developing field by providing 
a different license and a different law for every kind 
of teacher we shall confuse and confound everyone 
concerned. ‘There may be, in a city, twelve different 
kinds of teachers working in the field of health and 
physical education. We probably do not need a kind 
of certificate for each. In fact, the number and kind 
of certificates should vary inversely with the number of 
teaching positions—the more the positions, the fewer 
the certificates. If the state can codify the teachers’ 
certification laws in simple terms, making few, if any, 
special classes or out-of-the-ordinary certificates, then 
the local boards can direct their attention to their own 


complexities without worrying about their state respon- 


sibilities. Simple standards will also allow for more 
intelligent and safer reciprocity between states. 

In view of the foregoing discussion the writer 
believes that (a) uniform certification is desirable, but 
(b) the code as recommended by the committee report 
is unsatisfactory for universal adoption. Its principal 
defects, from the writer’s viewpoint, are: 


1. Too complex for universal adoption in that it provides 
for five grades of teachers and six grades of certificates, 
preliminary requirements for certification, and utilizes a special 
terminology of “Director of Physical Education.” 

2.. Provides for two kinds-of certificatés, a provisional 
and permanent or life. 

3. Makes -insufficient provision in the training require- 
ments for health education as a part of the physical education 
background. 

4. Allows for certification by examination. 


As a more workable substitute for the certification 
code as suggested by the committee, the following 
standards based upon the principles already set forth 
are submitted for discussion. They refer only to 
teachers of physical education or of health and physi- 
cal education and take no account of special or part- 
time teachers of health education alone. This code has, 
as its model, the committee report, but differs from the 
report as its author’s point of view differs. 


1. Scope of Certification: It is recommended that the regula- 
tions governing certification in the field of health and 
physical education take into account, but do not certificate 
directly, the following kinds of teachers: 

‘1.1. The classroom teacher in the elementary school. 
1.2. The full-time, or special teacher of health and physi- 
cal education. 
1.3. The part-time teacher of health and physical education. 
1.4. The supervisor of health and ‘physical education., 


2. Va'ue of Certificates.* State teach'ng certificates are pro- 
vided to be of one kind only with a probational certificate 
issued for one year prior to the main one. Ratings as a 
major, minor or supervisor to be made on the single cer- 
tificate. The certificates are recommended as: 

2.1. Probational certificate to be issued for a trial period 


* Adopted from Frank E. Wilson, Head, Division of Certification, Ohio 
Departm:. nt of Education. 
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of one year—professional qualifications the same as 
for the: 

2.2. ‘ Professional—to be issued after one year of teaching 
and to provide evidence of the various professional 
fields in which the candidate is trained. 


Professional Qualifications: The following professional 

requirements for certification are recommended: 

3.1. Graduation from a four-year teacher-training course 
in an institution accredited by the State Department 
of Education. 

3.2. For a minor in health and physical education on the 
certificate: Completion of a minimum of 16* semester 
hours of professional work in health and physical 
education from an institution whose professional cur- 
riculum in health and physical education is accredited 
by the State Department of Education. These 16 se- 
mester hours are recommended to include not less than 
6 hours in the health education area, 8 hours in the 
activities of physical education, and 2 hours in the 
administration and principles of the program. 

3.3.. For a major on the certificate: Completion of a min- 
imum of 40* semester hours of professional study in 
health and physical education from an institution whose 
professional curriculum in health and physical educa- 
tion is accredited by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. ‘These 40 semester hours are recommended to 
include not less than 10 hours in the health education 
area, 6 hours in the basic anatomy and physiology, 2 
hours in corrective or therapeutic work, 4 hours in the 
administration and principles of the program, and 18 
hours in the theory and practice of physical education 
activities. This major program is recommended to 
embrace the complete minor curriculum so that candi- 
dates completing the major automatically complete the 
minor. 

3.4. The academic requirements of the training institution 
and the professional “education” requirements of the 
state must be fulfilled. 

3.5. For the rating of supervisor on the certificate : 

3.51. Possession of a professional certificate with a 
major in health and physical education. 

3.52. Completion of at least one year, or its equivalent, 
of graduate professional training in health and 
physical education at an accredited institution, or, 

3.53. Presentation of evidence of at least four years of 
satisfactory teaching or supervisory experience. 


4. Renewal of the Certificates: 


4.1. The probational certificate is not renewable. 

4.2. The professional certificate is recommended to be 
issued for a period of five years renewable upon satis- 
faction of one or more of the following requirements : 

4.21. Completion of one half year of graduate training 
in an accredited institution. 

4.22. Evidence of having attended one summer session 
in graduate professional work at an accredited 
institution. 

4.23. Evidence of having completed professional exten- 
sion or correspondence study in an accredited insti- 
tution to the extent of no less than six semester 
hours. 

4.24. Completion of an outstanding project in the teach- 
ing or supervision of health and physical education 
—so adjudged by a certification committee of the 
State Department. 


5. Certification of the Classroom Teacher. It is recommended 
that: 


5.1. Health and physical education should be included to 
the extent of no less than 4 semester hours in the 
total training of all elementary school teachers. 


(Continued on page 63) 


* These figures are tentative and are dependent upon the interpretation 
made by states as to what constitutes professional courses. 
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The Relation of Physical Therapy 
to Physical Education 


By 






WILLIS S. PECK, M.D. 


Director, Department of Physical Therapy 
University of Michigan Medical School and Hospital 


profession as that branch of therapeutics which 

deals with the use of physical agents.* The princi- 
pal methods of treatment under this heading are: exer- 
cise, massage, heat, water, electricity, and the various 
forms of radiation. Some of them were among the first 
curative measures ever employed to heal the sick or to 
preserve health, while others have only come into use 
during the last three decades. The organization of 
physical therapy as an entity in medical practice is even 
more recent. It was not until the nations engaged in the 
World War were faced with the problem of rehabili- 
tating their disabled citizens that the value of most 
physical measures was appreciated. The stimulation 
of interest caused by the satisfactory results which 
were gained in many instances led to further investi- 
gation and a study of the possibilities. Many indi- 
viduals who had developed this work among the crip- 
pled soldiers returned to private life realizing that there 
was a similar field of work among the diseased and 
injured of peace times. Other physical’ methods of 
treatment were added to the group and it was finally 
given a definite place in the teaching and practice of 
medicine. 

In giving recognition to this work the medical pro- 
fession has directed the attention of its members to 
the subject and has fostered a concentrated effort to 
place physical therapy on a more scientific basis. The 
organized research and clinical investigation which will 
result from this recognition will be of value to all 
who are interested in the various branches of the field. 

Physical Education has played a very important part 
in the advancement of physical therapy. The interest 
of many of the workers in this field was first stimu- 
lated by their training in physical education. They 
saw the possibilities of applying exercise to many of 
the diseased conditions which come to the attention 
of the physician. It was natural, therefore, that they 
should turn to this type of work because it provided 
a comparatively new and interesting field for their en- 
deavors. When once engaged in work along medical 
lines they came in contact with the use of other physi- 
cal measures which were more or less closely asso- 
ciated with the problems of therapeutic exercise. It 
was only another step before the worker was using 


P rrcieson Therapy is recognized by the medical 


*Paper read before the 36th Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, Detroit, Michigan. 





most of the physical agents and was really doing 
physical therapy. 

At the same time that the orthopedic surgeon and his 
technical assistants were making progress in this field, 
advancements were taking place with respect to other 
physical therapy measures. Radiant energy and elec- 
tricity had come into use among the members of the 
medical profession and their application required the 
assistance of trained individuals. It was, therefore, 
not surprising that these groups dealing with different 
agents of a physical character should be joined to- 
gether so that they might occupy a distinct place in 
medical practice. 

This phase of work is still in the early stages of 
development and offers many opportunities to those 
who wish to enter it. For those who are particularly 
interested in therapeutic exercise there is the further 
development of physical measures in the treatment of 
crippled children. Progress has been made in the care 
of infantile paralysis, some types of scoliosis; and 
spastic paralysis, but there are many questions relating 
to these conditions which are still unanswered. In ad- 
dition there is the large and very interesting field of 
traumatic injuries where the preservation of function 
during convalescence is most important. The value of 
early and proper immobilization for these traumatic 
injuries in the rehabilitation of the injured is a work 
which is becoming increasingly important. 

There are numerous lines of work which appeal to 
different individuals. The entire field of physical 
therapy will be of use in nearly all of these, although 
the majority of the treatments may be carried out using 
just a few of the measures. Such instances as this 
occur in the practice of physicians specializing in cer- 
tain branches of medicine, in the institutions for the 
care of tuberculosis, or in schools for crippled chil- 
dren. 

In preparation for physical therapy it must be 
realized that scientific investigation indicates that all 
of these subjects are more complex than may appear 
upon superficial inspection. In fact, only the first steps 
have been made in many of these fields. This state- 
ment is illustrated by the lack of information which is 
available about the penetration’ of radiation of differ- 


1Bachem, A. & Reed, C. I. “The Penetration of Ultraviolet 
Light Through the Human Skin.” Archives of Physical 
Therapy, X-Ray, Radium. 11:49-56, February, 1930. 
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ent wave-lengths when it strikes the skin surface. Gen- 
erally speaking the therapeutically active ultra-violet 
radiation only penetrates the human living skin to 
about one-tenth of a millimeter before it is totally ab- 
sorbed; radiation of wave-length slightly longer than 
the visible red rays may penetrate as much as one or 
one and a half centimeters of similar tissues; while 
those rays which are slightly longer are absorbed much 
nearer the surface. Information relative to the pene- 
tration and effect of all spectral regions has not been 
secured so that the knowledge essential to more specific 
therapeutic effects is still lacking. 

The future of physical therapy appears to be one 
in which advancement will be rapid and highly tech- 
nical. ‘There are many more complex questions which 
will eventually be solved, but in order to make use of 
the information a high standard of technical training 
will be required. It, therefore, behooves persons en- 
tering this field to secure an adequate foundation if 
they wish to keep up with their contemporaries. In 
preparation for the technical administration of physical 
therapy the student should have the advantage of a 
well organized curriculum which will provide some 
academic as well as thorough technical instruction. In 
order to do this the training course should have the 
facilities of a large general hospital which includes an 
active orthopedic department. In addition there must 
be an opportunity for extensive study of anatomy, 
physiology, histology and pathology. It appears that 
the facilities of a medical school offer the best op- 
portunities for such instruction, because the presenta- 
tion of this work is given by those who are familiar 
with the practice of medicine. 

It is obvious that students without proper prelimi- 
nary education cannot hope to take up the academic 
and technical instruction without training in the funda- 
mentals. It is for this reason that the Council? on 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Physiotherapy Association have 
placed a minimum standard for entrance to the accepted 
courses for physical therapy technicians, which re- 
quires graduation from a recognized school of physi- 
cal education or a recognized school of nursing. Neither 
of these courses of preparation are entirely satisfac- 
tory if the student is using them simply to gain en- 
trance in physical therapy, but because so few students 
really know what they intend to do until they have 
completed their schooling, it is advisable to place 
physical therapy in the category of post-graduate in- 
struction. There is another reason why preliminary 
work is essential. The student entering this technical 
field must be more mature than the average college 
freshman, he must have had training in application to 
study, as well as a background of the fundamental 
sciences. 

Within the last ten years there has been an oppor- 
tunity to observe the value of different grades of edu- 
cational preparation for the technician. Students have 
2“Education in Physical Therapy.” Council on Physical Ther- 


apy of the American Medical Association. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assoc., Feb. 8, 1930, XCIV, 407. 
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been admitted to training courses with less than a 
complete high school education, with just a high school 
education, or with an incomplete college training. In 
general it may be said that the success of these people 
in physical therapy is in direct proportion to the ex- 
tent of their preliminary education. Comparing any of 
this group with those who have received an adequate 
course of instruction in physical education or nursing 
we find that those with the latter types of education 
are usually much more proficient. It is because of 
this experience that we are justified in maintaining high 
entrance requirements to courses for physical therapy 
technicians. 

This will be more clearly understood by describing 
the work of a well trained physical therapy technician. 
In the schools recognized by the American Physio- 
therapy Association the curriculum includes consider- 
able work in anatomy, physiology, pathology, physics, 
and chemistry. ‘To anatomy alone is devoted three 
hundred hours of lectures, quizzes and dissection. In 
addition to this there is the thorough instruction in 
the theory and practice of the purely therapeutic sub- 
jects. Massage and therapeutic exercise demand more 
than lecture work if the student is really prepared to 
administer them. They must be taught the methods 
of handling the various diseased conditions which may 
come to them for attention. They must have an op- 
portunity to frequently practice their technic under 
proper supervision and they must have a clear under- 
standing of what may or may not be accomplished by 
such procedures. 

The technic of applying the forms of radiation and 
of using electrical currents is becoming more com- 
plicated. ‘There was a time when all the technician 
was required to do was to turn a few switches. This 
is rapidly changing so that today the proper adminis- 
tration of these agents demands highly trained assist- 
ants to perform the procedures satisfactorily. 

There is another relation between physical education 
and physical therapy which is as important as the 
preparation of technicians. This is based on the in- 
terest of both groups in the discovery, treatment, and 
after-care of the crippled child. It is the duty of the 
physical director and the school nurse in many insti- 
tutions to select those children who may have physi- 
cal defects so that they can be examined by a physi- 
cian. This places them in a position where they must 
exercise judgment which can only be gained by care- 
ful training and experience. After the child has been 
sent to the physician, who is usually an orthopedist, he 
is frequently returned with special instructions as to 
exercise. In many instances this work can be done 
by the physical director who first called attention to 
the patient so that it is under his supervision that 
therapeutic exercise is often carried out. In other 
cases the care of the child may be divided between 
the physical therapy technician and the physical edu- 
cator. If they are to work in harmony there must be 
a mutual appreciation of the part which each must 
play in the rehabilitation of the child. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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most of them are the result of blundering. The 

profession of physical education is a vocation 
which has bordered on the “hit or miss” level and 
has reaped corresponding returns. A theory of “take 
all who come and make leaders of them’ has been the 
policy of over 139 teacher training institutions since 
the beginning of the profession in this country and it is 
this inadvertent situation that has overloaded the pro- 
fession with incompetent teachers. The time has long 
since arrived when a definite policy must be adopted in 
regard to the selection of students. If leadership is to 
be outstanding and receive recognition from other pro- 
fessions, then better leaders should be sent into the 
field. The growth, the dignity, the respect to be re- 
ceived in the profession, rest on the calibre of people 
allowed to enter it. 

The problem of finding an adequate method of se- 
lecting prospective teachers is a vital one. The “take 
all” method has proven inadequate and has set a 
precedent which has shackled the progress of many 
promising schools. Such a “lock-step” process must be 
broken if it is ever hoped that physical education 
schools can turn out leaders of better than mediocre 
level. 

Applicants for the field of physical education, by 
virtue of their profession, should be selected on a 
different basis than that of general education. Their 
interest in the wholesome contribution of sports, in 
camp life, in the organization and administration of 
programs of activities, and in social and non-athletic 
activities in a constructive way are indications of the 
inclinations of the applicants for this profession. Since 
a variety of interests of this sort has been found to be 
the rule in the case of the foremost leaders in the field, 
they may also serve as a means of contributing to the 
evaluation of the present prospective teachers enter- 
ing teacher training in physical education. Further- 
more, the composite judgment of the foremost leaders 
of the necessary qualifications for candidates might well 
compose a nucleus around which might center a se- 
lection process for teacher training institutions. The 
judgment of these recognized leaders may be assumed 
to play an important part in forming a reliable cri- 
terion upon which to proceed in a method of selection. 
These leaders may be said to be comparable to the ex- 
perienced medical men who have spent years of study 
in observing hundreds of cases of all types and varie- 


So of life’s misfortunes are unescapable but 


1 Ashbrook, Willard P., “A Method of Selecting Students for Teacher 
Training in Physical Education.”” Thesis. New York University, 
1930. 





ties, and are better qualified after such training to 
make an adequate diagnosis. Their opinions are re- 
spected and their judgments are followed. In like 
manner the foremost leaders in physical education who 
have passed up through the rank and file of teaching 
should be in a better position to judge what has been 
expected and what should be expected of the applicant 
desiring to enter the field. 

Therefore, upon the basis of a study of the com- 
pilation of the case histories of the foremost leaders, 
of an evaluation of the combined judgments of said 
foremost leaders in regard to methods of selecting, and 
of a weighing of the existing methods of admitting ap- 
plicants in physical education, a method of selection 
has been organized by the author. 

This organization of examining prospective teachers 
involves careful planning, the cooperation of compe- 
tent examiners, proper facilities and sufficient time for 
the administration of the testing procedure. It has 
been found that unless someone is appointed chairman 
of the admission of students, the entire organization 
will be “loose-jointed” and responsibility is likely to 
play “hide-and-seek” when an attempt is made to locate 
it. Efficient planning is necessary in order to deter- 
mine the number of applicants expected, the exam- 
iners and assistants available, the supply of printed 
forms, the necessary rooms and examining equip- 
ment, and the amount of time needed and the amount 
of time available. All of these factors are necessary 
toward a working structure. If the chairman is taking 
active part in examining candidates, it has been found 
best to appoint a “co-ordinating chairman” whose duty 
is to see that all of the units are operating effectively. 

On the basis of the present methods of selecting, the 
study of the histories and judgments of foremost lead- 
ers, the following headings compose an evaluated list of 
qualifications by which students applying for admis- 
sion in undergraduate study in physical education 
might be judged: 

Scholarship 

Medical Examination 
Personnel Examination 
Achievement Examination 
Consultation 

Evaluation 

In further explanation of the above, we shall take 
up each item separately. It must be borne in mind 
that the selection set-up is organized with a singleness 
of purpose, which is to examine more adequately the 
total person. 
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SCHOLARSHIP: Age old as it is, the evaluation 
of an applicant in terms of scholarship is a necessary 
part of his examination. A standard number of units 
are required in making a judgment of his scholastic 
achievement. 

The scholarship ranking is very carefully checked by 
the chairman of the admissions committee of the School 
of Education. This committee co-operates with the 
chairman of selection in physical education as to wheth- 
er the applicant is in good standing scholastically. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION: All candidates 
are given a thorough medical examination by a thor- 
oughly competent physician. No other examination is 
accepted by the chairman of the Selection Committee 
except that given by the examiner who has been duly 
appointed. This policy is followed for obvious rea- 
sons which need not be gone into at this time. The 
physician receives the applicant and detects every con- 
ceivable organic irregularity as well as the exposed 
reactions to conduct situations. In fact, the examina- 
tion should go further than any examiner has here- 
tofore included in a situation of this nature, in at- 
tempting to locate the unexpurgated truth about the 
organic and character traits of the individual as a 
whole. The quality of the data, both from a scientific 
and a human point of view, rests heavily on its value 
as clinical observation and judgment. 

Summarily, a prospective teacher must not only be 
free from handicaps, disease, tendencies for infec- 
tion, but should also react favorably to whatever sit- 
uation he may be subjected to in the course of the 
examination. All the necessary information may be 
checked on a medical blank especially prepared for this 
type of examination.” At the conclusion of the ex- 
amination of all candidates they are evaluated and 
ranked according to their medical standing. The facts 
of this unit of the selection are authenticated by an 
experienced clinician. 


PERSONNEL EXAMINATION: The chair- 
man usually appoints the president of the student or- 
ganization or some equally competent student to take 
charge of securing certain valuable information from 
the candidate concerning his interests, cultural back- 
ground, work, vocation, hobbies, home life, references, 
religious life, club life, social activities, sports, and 
non-athletic activities. Besides these topics of exam- 
ination, the applicant is observed carefully as to his 
reactions to conduct situations, and it can be stated 
without reservation that the student examiners do 
amazingly well in this unit of the selection organiza- 
tion. Their estimation of the prospect in most cases 
tallies very closely to those of the other examiners. 

Even though it is not necessary to have an experi- 
enced professional person give the personnel exami- 
nation, this does not detract from the tremendous im- 
portance the information plays in the final evaluation 
of the candidate. The more factors that can be found 


? Medical Examination Form prepared by Dr. S. U.. Lawton, New York 
University. 

® Personnel Examination Form was prepared by Assistant Professor 

Marguerite Hussey, New York University. 
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that color the life of the individual, the more the appli- 
cant will be understood and a fairer appraisal will be 
made in light of real evidence. 


ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATION: With little 
or no developmental background and preparation, 
parents and friends persuade young people to take up 
physical education because of its popularity and re- 
munerations. However, other than these, there seems 
in many cases to be no other justification for desiring 
to enter this field. The best intentions will not correct 
the cruel mistake of allowing these candidates to 
stumble through one and a half years and drop out. 
Maladjustment is not only a nuisance which causes a 
deep feeling of distress whenever leadership is based 
upon it, but it is downright dangerous, especially in an 
active program of physical education. To be unfit is 
not only limiting in possibilities but often distorts the 
personal make-up of the individual. It is vitally neces- 
sary therefore, for potential leaders to have excellent 
motor ability, courage to give and take of a physical 
nature, and judgment above the average in usual con- 
duct situations. 

The examiner is not anxious to have the prospect 
give an exalted and often pointless performance of 
famous gymnastic skills that have somehow outlived © 
their maker’s generation. On the contrary, some very 
simple motor ability tests have been selected which 
seem to give a clear indication of the applicant’s bal- 
ance, strength, agility, flexibility, and courage. Only 
five tests were given to detect the degree of proficiency 
of the previously named elements of motor ability and 
courage. 

The following tests are samples of the examinations 
given in achievements: 


Balance: Stand on one foot on the edge of a block 
of wood size 2” x 4”, the other foot raised to the in- 
side of the knees. The candidate is asked to close 
his eyes and maintain a balance without moving 
the foot for 5 seconds. 

Agility: Take a squat position, feet apart about 
10 inches, with arms stretched sideward. The 
candidate is requested to perform a complete 
pivot to the left on the left foot, in a squat 
position and a complete pivot to the right on 
the right foot, in a squat position, and maintain 
his balance and the fundamental position through- 
out the performance. 

Flexibility: Spring into the air, spread the legs, flex 
the thighs and touch the insteps of both feet with- 
out bending the knees before landing. The feet 
must be off the floor at least as high as the seat 
of an ordinary chair when the insteps are touched. 

Strength: Two ordinary chairs are placed back to 
back about shoulder width apart and the candi- 
date is requested to place his hands on the backs 
of the chairs and maintain a half-lever posi- 
tion for at least 5 seconds. The position of half- 
lever must be held at right angles during test. 

Courage: ‘The candidate is requested to kneel on both 
knees on a mat, clasp his hands behind his back, 
and fall forward in this position. 


In order to place the array of tests on as near an 
equal basis as possible, elements were selected which 


(Continued on page 55) 
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N interesting tendency is evidenced 
by the fact that within the last 
On Physiology month three new books have been an- 
Of Exercise nounced on the subject of “Physiology 

of Exercise.” When coupled with the 
fact that within the same period of time a number of 
valuable researches in this field have been received for 
publication in the Research Quarterly, this tendency 
has considerable significance. 

It is safe to say that probably the most neglected 
field of research in physical education up to the present 
time has been that of the physiology of exercise. This 
neglect has not been unusual when one considers that 
physiological laboratories have not been available to 
many physical education departments and that medical 
men in general have only been incidentally interested 
in this subject. Fortunately, in our own country, such 
writers as Howe, Schneider, McKenzie, McCurdy, 
Gould, Fenn, and others have given valuable stimulus 
to the study of problems as related to the physical 
educator’s needs. The present demand for informa- 
tion on the subject is shown by the keen interest in 
the department “Physiology at the Service of Physical 
Education” which Dr. Steinhaus is contributing regu- 
larly to the JourNAL. Yet a story is contained in the 
list of references at the end of each of his articles. 
For the most part they are in foreign languages. It 
is probably true that Europeans have been more con- 
cerned with scientific research in this particular field. 
The works of Mosso, Bainbridge, and Lagrange are 
classics, and more recently the names of Schmidt, Mey- 
erhof, Hill, and many others have become familiar ones 
in the literature of this field. 

In their earlier neglect of this study, physical edu- 
cators have a further excuse than that of lack of 
laboratories at easy access. For the most part, the 
medical men who have gone into physical education 
as a profession have become administrators, and the 
detailed duties of administration do not permit much 
uninterrupted time for research. Consequently, many 
ambitious plans for scientific study have been post- 
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poned over and over again, until they have finally be. 
come indefinitely postponed. 

So many problems of metabolism, fatigue, muscular 
soreness, nausea, gastric disturbance, energy output, 
and heart adaptation are awaiting solution that it js 
most gratifying to find these signs of increasing scien- 
tific interest. No doubt the tendency will be accom- 
panied by a specialization in graduate study which wil] 
permit the teaching of this very fascinating subject by 
instructors who are by nature and training also sympa- 
thetic with physical education. To date, much of the 
teaching of Physiology of Exercise has been unsatisfac- 
tory because those who knew the subject, but did not 
know Physical Education, taught indifferently; and 
those who knew Physical Education, but did not know 
the subject, taught inadequately. 

There is no doubt that the addition of this new liter- 
ature, containing many facts that were formerly avail- 
able only in highly scientific journals (often foreign), 
will stimulate increased interest in the subject of Physi- 
ology of Exercise. In turn we should be able to look 
forward to a use of physical’ exercise in its varied 
forms of gymnastics, games, sports, and dances, which 
is more strictly healthful in its applications. 


i is a joy to travel about these days 


Adequate and see the splendid provision made 
Facilities for physical education in the newly 
For Girls built school buildings, usually on a 


fifty-fifty basis for boys and girls. In 
junior and senior high schools we find two equal sized 
gymnasiums, two pools, football fields, track for the 
boys and hockey fields for the girls, and tennis courts 
for both. And when these spaces are all filled to 
capacity it is a great and glorious sight. It was, there- 
fore, disappointing to see in a recent educational maga- 
zine a reproduction of the plans of a newly built junior 
high school which gives a splendid layout for the boys’ 
program but inadequate provision for the girls. The 
ground floor shows the lower part of the boys’ gym- 
nasium with its “convenient location” and its “accessi- 
bility to the athletic field just outside.” Close to the 
gymnasium are rooms for apparatus, showers, lock- 
ers, a team room and a room for “special exercises.” 
On the next floor, we find the “Upper Part of the 
Boys’ Gymnasium” giving the height of two stories, 
and a much smaller room marked “Girls’ Gymnasium” 
which is over the boiler room and under the kitchen. 
Because of a combination of the stage of the auditor- 
ium with the girls’ gymnasium, the girls are obliged to 
pass down a hallway to their lockers and showers. 
They have no room marked “apparatus”, no “team 
room” (an excellent omission) and no room for “spec- 
ial exercises.” Evidently this plan is a trial of the 
gymnasium-auditorium-stage combination, whereby it is 
possible by raising the back drop of the stage to throw 
the gymnasium and stage together. This is interest- 
ing fron: the point of view of the audience, but the 
everyday activity program of the girls would suffer. 
When looking over the plans for the new physical 
education plant, it is important to keep uppermost in 
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mind the advantages of equal opportunities in the physi- 
cal education program for boys and girls. Formerly 
when we built only one gymnasium in a high school, 
it was planned and equipped for the boys. The girls 
had to fit their program into what they found. Think, 
moreover, of the amount of money that has been spent 
on indoor running tracks which give no returns to the 
girls in terms of skills for use in leisure time, or any 
of the other accepted aims and objectives of physical 
education. When it is necessary to be indoors, girls 
need plenty of floor space to accommodate the largest 
class on the schedule; a good floor, absolutely clean, 
with a surface on which it is easy to run and dance; 
clear wall space for practicing various skills with balls; 
a good piano that the boys do not shove out of the way 
every time they want to use the gymnasium; and what- 
ever apparatus is necessary to carry on the program as 
planned according to the needs of the girls in their 
particular communities. Height of room, air and sun- 
light are taken for granted. 

Girls need their own gymnasium where they may go 
at any time, a place to which they naturally turn dur- 
ing free hours; but if it is necessary for boys and girls 
to share one room then it should be on a fifty-fifty 
basis in equipment and in time. To see high school 
girls willingly and even glady give up their scheduled 
use of the gymnasium after school, because “the team” 
must have it for practice, is a severe arraignment of 
the order of things. They do it with shining eyes, as 
their share in upholding the athletic honor of the 
school. What they would have done during that hour 
in the gymnasium does not count, in their opinion, as 
against the importance of the practice of the school 
team. There is no need for this inferiority complex, 
and we should strive in every way to overcome a wrong 
attitude which we, not the girls, have built. To whom 
is the old gymnasium usually given when a new one 
is built in the addition? In one locality, and, so far as 
the writer knows, in one only, the boys kept the old 
one, while the girls moved into the beautifully planned 
new one. The pity of this story is that the idea was 
so revolutionary it was accomplished only through war, 
but the “big boss” was a good fighter. He even held 
the conviction that the girls were in greater need of an 
honest-to-goodness activity program within the school 
than were the boys. Be this as it may, there still is need 
of clear thinking on this point. 

There should be a separate pool for the girls. If 
the needs of the community demand a regulation pool 
for large numbers and for meets, the second pool might 
well be designed wholly for teaching purposes, and 
therefore, be of a smaller type. These two pools could 
be used inter-changeably by boys and girls. Hockey 
fields and tennis courts should be as accessible and in as 
good condition as the football fields and outdoor tracks. 
Some say that the girls always get what they want, but 
it has been rather uphill work getting where they are 
now, and they deserve a little extra consideration when 
the plans are being drawn and before it is too late to 
make changes. By Miss Ethel Perrin, American Child 
Health Association, New York City. 
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i SEEMS important to the writer 
The Tenth to depart from the order in which 
Cardinal the Ten Cardinal Points in the 
Point Platform of Health and Physical Edu- 

cation have been discussed. This edi- 
torial deals with the tenth in the list. It reads: 
“Extension of the desirable and practical measures for 
the promotion of health and physical education among 
boys and girls in school to all members of the com- 
munity, as the broader implications of education are 
recognized.” 

Clearly this is a call to service for the common good, 
a challenge to give to all members of society the better 
kinds of opportunity that are so generously provided 
for boys and girls in our public schools, our modern 
high schools, our colleges, and our universities with 
their varied professional schools. 

This is not easy to do, for the moment we become 
respectable we readily séek the protection that comes 
from a class exclusiveness. “The tragedy of one poli- 
tician after another,” writes Bertrand Russell, “is the 
gradual substitution of narcissism for an interest in 
the community and the measures for which he stands.” 

At one time, the personnel of physical education was 
recruited largely from the ranks of professional strong 
men, wrestlers, prize fighters and others. Today, we 
have attained professorial grade in college and univer- 
sity. From questions that are asked at times one might 
wonder if the university “crowd,” salaried and well fed, 
is contemptuous of the shop workers, the mill hands, 
the salesgirls, the grocer’s boy and the seamstress. 
And is the public school “crowd,” secured by tenure 
and supported by professional associations unmindful 
of absentee ownership of coal mines, child labor, and 
in its Own narcissism passing up the opportunity to 
serve those who have never heard the ideals of our 
national societies ? 

Unless one is committed to an aristocratic philosophy, 
devoted to class distinctions and sustained by class loy- 
alties, this tenth point in the platform means that we 
will serve in all sorts of places. Obviously a zealous 
social worker will go into the dirty tenement if he can 
make it a better place for people to live in and ob- 
viously teachers of physical education who sense the 
needs in our present social and economic distress will 
be ready to give leadership as the situation requires. 
It ought to be clear, of course, that there will be those 
who misunderstand motives, even forgetting Barrie’s 
advice: “Never ascribe to an opponent motives meaner 
than your own.” Those who attempt to serve in uncon- 
ventional places will run the risk of criticism that has 
no higher criterion than the opinion of others. As we 
retain, however, a high level of. professional morale, 
these days are great opportunities. But only oppor- 
tunities; for as Dewey suggests, ideals are only the 
flimsiest sort of things except as they are translated into 
action. If we mean all members of the community, we 
will not be afraid of soiling our hands, when the need 
is great and there is work to be done.—By Jesse Feiring 
Williams, M.D., Vice President of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association. 
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major, minor, and just sports. The distinction 

among these is indefinite. It varies with schools 
and sections of the country. But in any school and 
in any section of the country the paramount factor 
should be THE BOY who seeks this outlet for his 
capabilities. 

Every boy should have his own major and minor 
recreational interests in school. And he should be given 
the opportunity to determine these for himself. Many 
a boy is playing football and basketball who could have 
better expressed himself in swimming, golf, tennis, vol- 
leyball, baseball or track. Had he had the same prom- 
ise of expert instruction in a varied program of games 
he might still have chosen football and basketball, but 
they would have then been /ris choice. 


G mie. in our schools are sometimes classed as 


One individual’s choices may appear strange to 


others. The greatest thrill of competition one boy ever 
experienced was in a game of marbles. He was an 
ordinary boy, awkward, self-conscious, over-grown and 
lacking self-confidence. He was a passably good base- 
ball player and a fair swimmer. His pals had their 
specialties. One was strong, one could do tricks of a 
Sleight-of-hand nature, another was acrobatic, and so 
on. But this boy could play marbles. That was the 
one thing at which he was most proficient. Every boy 
should excel at something. He should be adept at a 
number of recreational activities. Among all the activ- 
ities available and suitable for the Junior High School 
boy, athletics makes the greatest appeal. He worships 
at the shrine of physical prowess. 

In a discussion of this sort there is a tendency to 
belittle existing traditions and practices in administra- 
tion of athletic departments in general. One is apt to 
criticise programs that have been the means of furnish- 
ing the inspiration, guidance, care, and physical devel- 
opment of countless young men through the tireless and 
often unremunerated efforts of athletic coaches of high 
schools everywhere. But here we hope to assist in 
formulating. a policy in dealing with athletics in the 
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junior high school that is educationally sound. Suffice 
it to say that the athletic departments in our high 
schools and junior high schools must be conducted from 
the viewpoint of their relation to physical education, 
More than that, the extra-athletic activities of an in- 
tramural or interscholastic nature should be the culmi- 
nation of training received by all physically fit students 
in regular class instruction. 

This instruction must have a three-fold aim: 

1. Dissemination of health information that culti- 
vates healthful habits and puts them into operation. 
The values of wholesome food, fresh air, exercise, rest, 
and cleanliness can be most forcefully pointed out to 
boys who participate in a varied schedule of sports. 

2. <A curricular experience that bears a very close 
resemblance to the experience that the boy or girl will 
meet as an older citizen. The recreation problem of 
adults then finds its own solution. Gymnasium class 
instruction should expose all class members to many 
and varied forms of out-of-door and indoor athletic 
games, out of which the individual may select many 
which he understands and in which he may participate, 
and a few in which he may excel. ‘The better. he can 
play a game the more he enjoys it, and the less likeli- 
hood there is that he will become spectator instead of 
participant. 

3. The aim of physical education instruction should 
be to furnish inspiration for and practice in leadership. 
There is no finer training ground for leadership than 
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in the instruction of the gymnasium and 
athletic field because of the large number 
of situations that arise and invite solution. 
The more varied the athletic activities he 
meets the greater the opportunity for new 
and different life situations and decisions. 

The athletic program of the junior high 
school differs from that of the high school 
in that the age group of the latter pre-sup- 
poses that the boy’s favorite choices of 
major interests are already quite firmly 
established. In the junior high school the 
groundwork for such choices should be 
laid. Here the competition should be the 
means of teaching rules and fundamentals 
and “the inculcation of the right attitude 
for play” in a sufficiently large list of 
games. These games should be taught pro- 
gressively in each of three years to avoid monotonous 
repetition, and upon entering high school the boy is 
prepared to make choices arrived at through his own 
experience. 

A program embodying these principles and aims has 
been evolved at the Samuel M. Jones Junior High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, and has been adopted by all the 
junior high schools of the city. It has also been intro- 
duced with success in one of the senior high schools. 

The plan was started in 1926, so after five years it 
has ceased to be an experiment. The staff consists of 
two full time instructors, one in charge of the boys’ 
department and a woman director in charge of the girls’ 
department. The facilities include one gymnasium 60’ 
x 80’ with balcony and 78 yard running track; a smaller 
gymnasium or play room 35’ x 60’ on basement level ; 
hallways 10’ wide by about 100 yards long; and a play- 
ground 200’ x 200’. The enrollment is about 750, of 
whom 350 are boys. 


The new school first followed in the footsteps of high _ 


schools of the city in the adoption of a varsity type of 
athletic program. Classroom instruction had very little 
connection with after-school athletics. Leagues were 
formed in order to furnish material for school teams. 
But it was found that the small group constituting the 
varsity candidates occupied floors and field such a pre- 
ponderance of time that the intramural interests were 
forced into secondary importance. 
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Center pass target. Distances vary with the age group. More difficult angles 
are then used. 


At the beginning of the second year it was decided 
to throw over all interscholastic competition and de- 
velop a system of athletics adapted to the needs of the 
junior high school boy within the school. The conclu- 
sions reached were: 1. Athletics in the junior high 
school should be confined to games which a large per- 
centage of the boys could play. 2. In interscholastic 
schedules too much time was involved in travel, and the 
added responsibilities were too great for a limited staff 
to assume. 3. Highly specialized training has no 
place in physical education in the junior high school. 
4. Every boy should have the same advantages of 
skilled instruction. 5. Interscholastic competition does 
not furnish the best incentive for leadership among 
junior high school boys. 6. A school letter should 
constitute the only award, and it should be awarded 
on a basis of (a) competition in many sports; (b) 
scholarship; and (c) establishment of health habits. 

A boy is eligible to wear the “J” who has (1) in 
any year received satisfactory marks in all school sub- 
jects, with a minimum of four; (2) has corrected or 
had treated any physical deficiencies noted on his phys- 
ical examination record card as needing treatment ; and 
(3) has collected a total of 500 points by participating 
and officiating in after-school athletic games and regular 
gymnasium skill tests. A distinctive letter is given in 
each of the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 

At the opening of the second year it became evident 
that a system of permanent records would become es- 
sential. The record had to be simple enough so that 
they could be kept by picked students, and yet had to 
contain all essentials of the boy’s performance in all 
three years. ’ 

Each boy enrolling has this permanent record at the 
office, whether he is later excused, transferred or re- 
stricted. Obviously only authorized boys may have 
access to records, so each boy is urged to keep a record 
of his own as a check. Each year these records are 
tabulated in order of rank of points and posted. Grad- 
uates return in numbers to review their records. Out- 
standing alumni form a leaders’ corps who are willing 
to return to assist at all functions and tournaments. 
The 500 points are accumulated by participation in 
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Athletic Activity Calendar 


Jones Junior High 
Toledo, Ohio 


SPT. | OCTOBER DECEMBER 


QUAL. ATHLETE 


SPEEDBALL 


DROPKICK 
PASS 
PuyT 
CENTER 
VOLLEYBALL 
HANDBALL 
BOXING 
BASKETBALL 
NG 


WRESTLING 
HORS ESHOES 


TENNIS 
BB 


Each vertical column represents one week. 
Shaded spaces represent time spent in preliminary instructions. 
Solid spaces represent time spent in actual competition. 


all or any athletic activities of a competitive sort in 
class or after school. Included are the semi-annual 
fundamental skill tests which each boy must pass. 
There are six events: high jump, 15’ rope climb, chin- 
ning, target baseball pitch, basketball shot, and 86-yard 
dash on circular track. An experience chart based on 
classification by groups was made and curves plotted, 
from which points are awarded in each event according 
to a graduated scale of proficiency. The points in each 
event are then totaled and this constitutes the boy’s test 
score. Recognition is then given to all degrees of pro- 
ficiency and effort in award of letter points. The high- 
est 10% in the whole school regardless of classification 
are awarded the privilege of wearing a bronze “Quali- 
fied Athlete” button for that semester. Different de- 
signs are given to winners in each of the 7th, 8th and 
9th grades. Qualified athletes receive an award of 75 
points toward their school letters; second highest 15% 
receive 65; next 25% receive 50; next 25% receive 35; 
next 15% receive 20; and last 10% receive 5. 
Throughout every phase of the program, opportuni- 
ties are created for display of leadership. Leaders are 
in most cases selected by their group, and receive credit 
for each position of leadership they fill. There are 
captains of squads in class work, captains of athletic 
teams, class adjutants (captains of whole classes). 
Such leadership entitles a boy to 25 points in each case. 
Managers of leagues receive 50 points and general man- 
agers of a sport which includes several leagues, 100 
points. No boy may be selected to manage more than 
one sport. Managers select referees, timers, judges and 
other officials from among candidates who report at a 
specified place just before opening of games in the 


afternoon. Officials receive 10 points per game in all 
team sports, while in handball and horseshoes they re- 
ceive but 10 points for the afternoon. No boy may 
officiate ‘in more games than he plays. 


HO Werecaggeme CLASSES are divided into four 


squads. Under their leaders these form the basis 
for all class activities. Each class period is divided into 
three parts: (1) teaching and practice of fundamental 
skills for the current seasonal sports through games; 
(2) low organization activities such as relays, personal 
combat games, etc.; and (3) games of high organiza- 
tion, team contests, etc. The boy leader of the class 
assembles his group, calls roll, and conducts such a pro- 
gram as the director dictates. He also appoints a scorer 
for the card on which is recorded the ranking of each 
squad on the following bases: quickness and discipline 
in initial formation; squads all present; members all 
in prescribed costume; and full participation in games. 
Points are awarded in each event with 5, 3, and 1 for 
first, second or third places. At the close of the period 
the leader totals scores and makes the day’s awards to 
the squads. 

This record is easily made and kept by the quarter 
or semester. At Jones Junior High School the semes- 
ter is used. On a piece of ordinary graph paper as a 
chart, the scorer marks off and colors five squares op- 
posite the number of the squad winning most points 
that class period. Second place squad gets three, and 
third place squad receives one square. At the end of 
the semester the members of the squad registering the 
most squares receive 30 letter points, second gets 20, 
and third 10. This plan ties up regular class work to 
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the athletic program and to the 


SCHOOL 
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TOLEDO HIGH SCHOOLS 


TEAM NUMBER 








d award of the school letter. 
Under extra activities a boy is 
given opportunity, if he qualifies, to 
act as guardian for locker rooms 
and equipment, and as guard at 
doors of the gymnasium at league 
games and exhibitions. He is 
awarded points according to the na- 
ture of his duties. A maximum of 
50 points is given in case a guard 
serves during a league season. 
These guards are often boys who 
are barred from participation by 
physical disabilities. 


sa ATHLETIC year is divided 
into three seasons: fall, winter, 
and spring. The program in the 
fall and spring calls for activities 
that can be conducted out-of-doors 
so far as possible. Each season’s 
sports are taken up in class, during 
which time specific skills and funda- 
mental rules are taught—all of this 
prior to the opening of the league competition. 

Managers are selected and with the advice of the di- 
rector, assistants are chosen. Managers, assistants, and 
director then draw up the schedules. The managers are 
chosen from the upper classes, while assistants are 
drawn from the lower grades. The manager is responsi- 
ble for the conduct of his league and he appoints quali- 
fied officials for all contests. He is also responsible for 
erecting of the playing facilities, for providing equip- 
ment to players and officials, for records of teams, for 
posting weekly schedules, and for posting results imme- 
diately after contests. It is undesirable and even impos- 
sible to conduct an extensive intramural program of 
athletics without the help of the student leaders. They 
thrive upon responsibility and are able to run affairs 
with but very little guidance on the part of the director. 

In September the incoming seventh grade boys are 
entirely strange and unimpressed by the traditions 
established in the conduct of athletic affairs. Therefore 
coaches from the eighth and ninth grades are appointed 
to coach the seventh grade teams until they are well 
set-up. ‘These coaches take pride in their duties and 
assist the captains of the teams in many ways. By 
the first week in October the first leagues are ready 
to open. The fall season includes the following in this 
order: 1. soccer for seventh, speedball for eighth, and 
football (pass-and-tap) for ninth grades; 2. handball ; 
3. volleyball; and 4. tests. 

In all games, official rules are followed as closely as 
conditions allow. Rules must fit field area and indoor 
facilities available, equipment, age of participants, time 
allowed, etc. For instance—in soccer football, the size 
of the field has been limited to a size that will permit 
two fields to be laid out on our playground of about 
200’ x 200’ (the field markings have been simplified 
without losing the proportions of the game) ; standards 





PHYSICAL TESTS 


High Chin Pitching Dips 


Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 
Score 


Chart for scoring fundamental skill tests. 


without cross-bars have been used for goals; the length 
of game has been limited to ten-minute halves. The 
same is true in other sports. Boys will participate in 
contests under enthused leadership against all odds. 
Hence, lack of facilities should appeal to the initiative 
of the director in fashioning good games with rules as 
near standard as possible, using facilities that are avail- 
able. 

Handball is a game that can be shaped to fit nearly 
any gymnasium or playground. Sixteen one-walled 
courts were laid out with chalk lines around the walls 
of the one gymnasium and playroom. ‘These courts are 
not uniform in width, length or height of wall, but 
special floor rules govern play. Handball is played only 
in doubles. More than one hundred boys take part. 
Boys are eliminated when defeated the second time. 
Eleven-point games are played. 

Volleyball ranks as one of the four most popular 
sports, along with track, baseball and basketball. Here 
again rules are changed to meet the situation. In the 
seventh grade a second serve is permitted if the first 
is short, and a served ball may be helped over the net 
by team-mates. In the eighth grade, two serves are 
permitted if the first is short, but the served ball may 
not be helped over the net. Ninth grade teams play the 
regulation rules. The gymnasium skill tests mark the 
end of the fall season. These have already been ex- 
plained. 


HE WINTER season includes: 1. basketball; 2. 

foul shooting tournament ; 3. boxing for ninth grade; 

4. wrestling for the three grades. The winter program 

opens after the Christmas Holidays with basketball. 

Coaches are used again with the seventh grade teams. 

The demand for floor space is so great that time allowed 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Progressive Physical Education 
Projects 


By 
FREMONT LOEFFEL 


Director of Health Education 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware 


UCH HAS been written and said about putting 
M real educational objectives in physical educa- 

tion. While we have made great strides in 
scientific application of this principle we seem to have 
been slow in realizing ourselves an integral part of 
education as a whole. To educate a child in the belief 
that health is an essential is only a small part of our 
great work. 

We have been subjected for the past five years to 
the word “correlation” and yet because of the little 
training or material-given by Physical Education schools 
nothing much has been accomplished. Art, music, home 
economics, and manual training have all been correlated 
with the academic element in education to a certain 
degree. This degree of correlation depends, in every 
case, wholly upon the circumstances surrounding the 
individual teacher. Communities, superintendents, and 
principals all have varying viewpoints and _ policies. 
Facilities and equipment determine to a large degree 
just how a program of any subject must be run. We 
as physical educators must also bear in mind the prin- 
ciple that “education results only from the interaction 
of thinking and doing.” ‘There has been a tremendous 
educational waste from the neglect of this principle in 
its application to academic education because years have 
been spent in trying “to graft subject matter on unwill- 
ing minds.” Therefore, let us profit by the experiences 
of others. Keep ever before you the fact that PLAY 
is the environment in which a child lives and breathes. 
Play is vitally important and should be utilized as a 
medium through which to give a child expression to 
social tendencies affording valuable practice in life ex- 


periences. Somewhere along the line the dynamic 


enthusiasm of youth to do things, to construct, to tear 
apart, to. acquire all kinds of information, has been 
destroyed. This is very true of education as a whole. 

In offering the following educational projects from 
personal experiences, no attempt has been made to be 
totally scientific or even practical, but simply to offer 
a few ideas as to method and material which in them- 
selves should be creative of thought. 


EALIZING THE value each year in testing the 
morale and cooperative skill of our school we chose 
for an educational enterprise the circus. This seemed 
to present a greater range of educational values than 


did other available enterprises and at the same time 


.made an exceptionally fine substitute for our annual 


gymnastic exhibit. This project was carefully planned 
by the headmaster and his staff. Three months was 
allowed for its development so that every opportunity 
might be enjoyed to realize certain educational benefits, 
It was to be an outgrowth of the daily work of the 
school and not a “staged” performance, except in its 
final arrangement. The children had a very large share 
in the making and carrying out of all plans. The labor 
involved was widely distributed among the teachers and 
pupils. No plans were approved that would be likely 
to interfere with the orderly progress of the students 
in their regular school subjects. 

The entire staff of teachers constituted a committee 
of the whole, headed by an executive committee, com- 
posed of the physical directors, art, music, sewing, 
manual training and dramatics teachers. The head- 
master and elementary supervisor were members ex 
officio. Cooperating pupil officers held positions as 
manager, ring master, and treasurer. They also headed 
committees on publicity, property, tickets, costume, dec- 
orating, and music. A “Letter to Parents” paved the 
way for mutual understanding. In this letter explana- 
tion was made regarding the project as an educational 
one, for the average thinking parent of today feels that 
the school should be a workshop and not a playhouse. 
Such a project has many educational values. It is an 
enterprise suitable for the whole school. Nearly every 
kind of training in organization is afforded. In the 
Lower School and in the Junior High School grades 
it provides an excellent motive for several important 
classroom activities such as a study of wild animal life; 
a study of the organization and life of a circus; a 
reading of good literature pertaining to these subjects; 
a variety of art and woodworking activities, such as 
cages, the painting of friezes, modelling in clay, plan- 
ning of costumes, etc., and themes for oral and written 
composition, based on the foregoing experiences. Each 
grade was allowed to suggest what part it wished to 
play in the circus. The suggestions were made after 
weeks of.discussion in classroom. A sixth grade that 
was studying Greek life at once decided that their part 
should link up with Greece, so they devised a Greek 
dance which involved many original ideas in dancing 
and marching. Their costumes and figure poses repre- 
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sented things for which they had made thorough search 
in books, pictures and pottery. As far as possible, in 
all grades, individual preferences were recognized. The 
eighth grade class in English prepared a twelve-page 
program, which in its breezy descriptive reading matter, 
enclosed in a cover designed by the same class in art 
period, left little to be desired in circus atmosphere. 


O CLAIM for originality is made in presenting the 
N following outline of events except in certain details 
of adaptation and in the degree of participation by the 
school. ‘The circus opened with the usual flare of 
trumpets and music by the school orchestra. The ring 
master, ever present, announced the various acts. The 
big parade started on time and depicted a gorgeous 
array of color and harmony. The big animal act with 
elephants, ostrich, giraffe and horses followed. A sailor 
dance by the boys of the fifth grade ended with spec- 
tacular rope climbing and stunts on the ropes. The 
old Clown Dance seemed to attract the boys of the 
seventh and eighth grades; while the girls, dressed as 
frogs and monkeys, chose stunts on the mats. For 
real circus thrill and adventure the high school boys 
dove and somersaulted over the elephants made of 
mats piled high on the parallel bars. The Greek Dance 
or march was reminiscent of “the glory that was 
Greece,” a reminder of how the Grecians, in the pic- 
turesque land of blue skies and sunny shores, made 
their bodies strong and beautiful. A group of older 
girls, wearing clown suits, did advanced tumbling and 
stunts, while another group chose stunts and formation 
skating on rollers. The neuro-muscular skills were dem- 
onstrated in the tumbling act given by the picked group 
of older boys. In this act the very advanced type of 
tumbling and gymnastics was demonstrated. To make 
it fit in to circus life a clown or two were added plus 
a “hair raising” feat performed by a gymnastic expert, 
such as rocking three tables high while sitting on a 
chair and then doing a backward somersault upon land- 
ing. The famous pyramids were built before the very 
eyes of the audience by older high school boys and the 
high school girls danced “Dancing Flames.” ‘This rep- 
resented a huge fire breaking up and spreading again 
and again. The seventh grade boys, who had been 
interested in the study of pioneer days in the westward 
movement, put on an act known as Covered Wagon 
Days and really lived the lives of their story book 
heroes. 

On the reading tables the teachers placed circus and 
animal books such as are found in ten-cent stores and 
toy shops. This stimulated a volley of questions, a 
desire to paint animals, a desire to tell experiences with 
animals, and a desire to perform. Several little circuses 
were given long before the big show developed. Some 
forty-six animals, their lives and habits were studied. 
This stimulated the reading of such poems as Kipling’s 
“Seal Lullaby” and Farra’s “I’d Like to be a Clown,” 
which were readily memorized. Natural history books, 
animal books, and geographies were in much demand. 
The physical values derived from the circus stunts were 
many. Walter Camp once said, “If we would pattern 
our system of gymnastics after the wild animals of the 
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forests, I believe that we would get just what we need 
to keep our bodies well and strong.” From the imita- 
tion of all the different animals, our boys and girls 
received this natural kind of exercise which plays an 
important part in developing grace, poise, endurance, 
strength, co-ordination, and symmetrical muscle struc- 
ture. The selection of the various stunts was an out- 
growth of interest in the regular gymnastic classes as 
well as in the class work in other studies. The chil- 
dren’s choice in every case was accepted by the physical 
director and adapted for their grades. 

The kindergarten children suggested ponies, and an 
exercise in rhythmic work developed. The first grade 
children chose bears and many exercises of physical 
value were developed from this suggestion. Some of 
them were stretching, bending, climbing, and balancing. 
The antics of the monkeys furnished exceptional oppor- 
tunity for posture exercises, that is, hanging by arms 
and legs. Traveling hand-over-hand on stall bars, 
tumbling, and mat work added other beneficial exer- 
cises. Similar exercises were used by other groups but 
only in the guise of merry clowns. The more advanced 
pupils selected tricks on the trapeze and long horse, in 
imitation of bare-back riders. The dances developed 
that much needed incentive to encourage boys to dance, 
and gave training to boys of the “awkward” age in 
co-ordination and rhythm. The most advanced exer- 
cises were displayed in the picked group of tumblers. 
Co-ordination, courage, and strength were exemplified 
in the work these students did, and their sturdy 
physiques showed excellent development and control 
of the muscles. The training for all these events ex- 
tended over a period of three months. Many hours 
were required for perfection, and in this constant prac- 
ticing and imitating of the various animals, each child’s 
physical development received a strong impetus. 


b hain: HANDWORK projects were many. Each de- 
partment constructed many pieces of property. Tech- 
nical skills in art, sewing, and woodworking were 
practiced and perfected. Despite any imperfections in 
our technique of developing the circus, the members of 
the faculty believe that it exercised a profound influence 
on the social life of the school because of the unity of 
action and the concentration of effort which it demand- 
ed. “A further important value not to be overlooked 
is the enthusiastic interest of the parents and public in 
an enterprise of this sort,” said the headmaster of the 
school. He also added, that “from an educational stand- 
point, the chief danger to be guarded against is a 
temptation to impose the ready-made ideas of the teach- 
er on the children, instead of allowing the children to 
plan and choose and execute. We should not sacrifice 
the child’s growth to our desire for a finished product.” 

A second project which the school carried out had a 
strong connection with the first. The need of a cabin 
in the woods for picnics, scouts, parties, nature study, 
etc., was apparent. The problem was put before the 
students in an assembly program. The students re- 
sponded enthusiastically and financed the purchase of 
lumber by selling bonds at five dollars each, paying six 
(Continued on page 45) 
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A Year’s Work in Health with a 
Group of First Grade Children 


By 
IVA A. MERCER 


New Haven, Conn. 


lowed in an attempt to lead thirty-six first grade 
children to grow in health. The work was carried 
on for an entire school year. During that time the 
word “health” and all of its derivatives were noticeably 
missing from the vocabularies of pupils and teacher. 
No premeditated effort was made to exclude this word- 


Tex: ARTICLE is a resumé of the procedure fol- 


new teacher. The crisp, light-colored wash suits of 
the little boys contrasted pleasingly with the gay flow- 
ered dresses of the little girls. The keenest eye could 
not have detected a rip, tear or spot, yawning button 
holes or dangling shoe-strings. All the children ex- 
perienced complete satisfaction in the deserved approval 
of the teacher. The inspection revealed the need ina 








Figure A 


I have a little tooth- 
brush. 

It is yellow. 

I brush my teeth with 
a lot of tooth paste. 

Sometimes little teeth 
are clean, 

Sometimes they are 
dirty. 

When my little teeth 
are dirty, 

I clean them. 

I wash my teeth every 


ay. 
If my toothbrush is 
worn out 
I ask my mother for 
another. 
When I have a cavity 
in my teeth 
I tell my mother 
And then I go to the 
dentist. 
If my teeth are dirty 
I use my toothbrush. 
I scrub my teeth 
every day— 
I scrub them morning 
and night. 
I have a little tooth- 
brush. 
It hasn’t a lump on 
the end. 
When I go down town 
To get a new tooth- 
brush 
I tell my mother what 
kind I want. 








family but others carried 
more meaning. Experience 
had shown that the mean- 
ing of the word “health” 
varies as do the children. 
John associates “health” 
with his football idol—pos- 
sibly because he has been 
told that oatmeal will give 
him the brawn necessary 
for such a strenuous game; 
Billy connects “health” with 
the clock’s gloomy face 
when it says, “Seven o’clock 
and time to go to bed”; 
Betty links it with the spin- 
ach that is unfailingly 
draped around her lamb 
chop at lunch time; for 
Tom it means activities con- 
nected with soap, washcloth 
and ears. 

Since the objective was to 
lead the children to grow in 
health, the logical initial ac- 
tivity was to take an inven- 
tory of the health habits, 
knowledge and attitudes of 
the children. Health au- 
thorities are agreed that the 
emphasis in first grade 
should be upon habits, so 
no systematized attempt was 


few cases for a more vigor- 
ous application of soap and 
water on faces and hands. 
This was not mentioned the 


first day for fear of spoil-— 


ing their satisfaction in 
what had been achieved. As 
the days passed and pupils 
and teacher became better 
acquainted, the inspection 
was made more rigid. Clean 
handkerchiefs were insisted 
upon. The cleanliness of 
skin and hair was stressed. 
General comments were 
made after the inspection 
concerning hands and finger 
nails and the desirability of 
keeping them clean all 
through the day. 

Upon the first occasion 
of a child soiling his hands 
in school by the use of such 
materials as paint or clay, 
the children were shown a 
shelf in the cupboard which 
had been prepared for them. 
A shelf of convenient height 
was covered with white pa- 
per. On it were placed a 
generous supply of paper 
towels, soap, and a box of 
tooth picks for cleaning fin- 








Figure B 


ROOM 1 NEWS 

We do not want to 
stay home from 
school. 

We will try not to 
have colds. 

We will drink milk. 

We will drink orange 
juice. 

We will eat oatmeal 
and other cereals. 
Wewilleat vegetables. 

We will eat bread 
and butter. 

We will keep on our 
coats when we are 
playing outdoors. 

We will take medi- 
cine when we are 
asked to do so. 

We will wash our 
hands before we eat. 

We will keep things 
out of our mouths. 

We will bring a clean 
handkerchief to 
school every day. 

We will cover our 
coughs and sneezes 
with our handker- 
chiefs. 

We will keep our 
handkerchiefs put 
away. 

If we have a cold we 
will sit at a table 
away from other 
children. 








made to inventory knowledge and attitudes. Perhaps 
the fact that we have no satisfactory measures of the 
attainments of first grade children in health knowledge 
and attitudes was a more valid reason for “inventory- 
ing” only habits. 

The first inventory was taken early in the morning 
of the first day of school, when the children were ar- 
rayed in their finest in honor of the new room and the 





ger nails. The children were given the privilege of 
using the materials whenever they considered it neces- 
sary. For a few days there was an undue amount of 
time given to the care of hands, but the novelty soon 
wore ofi and the children used the materials only when 
they were needed. 

Certain children stood out as lacking many cleanli- 
ness habits. These could not be built up without the 
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Bulletin | 


In order to make 
our Health work of 
greater value I would 
like a check on the 
children’s attitude to- 
ward certain foods. 

Please check (X) if 
your child is fond of 
the foods listed and 
check (O) if he dis- 
likes them. Please in- 
dicate under Remarks 
if your physician has 
advised you to elimi- 
nate from your child’s 
diet any of the foods 
listed. 

Milk—raw—X 

Junket O 
Cereals—Wheatena O 

Cream of Wheat O 

Oatmeal X 


Vegetables——raw 
lettuce X 
celery X 
carrots O 
Vegetables——cooked 
spinach X 
carrots O 
celery X 


Remarks: 











cooperation of the home. The short control period in 
school can easily be counter-balanced by wrong practice 
or lack of practice at home. The schools advocate many 


activities in which children 
cannot engage because of 
their lack of control over 
their parents. Children do 
not receive parental assist- 
ance and encouragement in 
practicing health habits for 
several reasons. One is the 
parents’ lack of knowledge 
of what it is all about. 
Tony’s mother refused to 
have the Shick test admin- 
istered to Tony because “he 
had been vaccinated once 
and he hasn’t diphtheria 
anyway.” Parents often do 
not believe in certain health 
theories. Mary is not apt 
to try to have the windows 
of her bedroom open in 
face of her parents’ opinion 
that “night air is bad and 
besides it cools off the whole 
house.” Many parents are 
financially unable to pro- 
vide a quart of milk a day 
for each one of their chil- 
dren. 

Fixed habits leading an- 


other way are sometimes preventives. This is often 


true in regard to foods. 


John’s father was “brought 


up on meat and potatoes.” He believes them to be the 


props of life. 


He never eats vegetables and considers 


raw cabbage and carrots fit only for cattle. The social 
limitations of Guiseppe’s family make it highly indis- 





Bulletin 2 
Dear Mrs. ————, 
Thursday afternoon 
we served 


We shall be interest- 
ed to know if your 
child conquers in any 
degree his dislike for 
this food. Please do 
not urge him to eat it 
but supply it if he 
asks for it and note 
the number of times 
this occurs. I would 
greatly appreciate 
hearing from you the 
latter part of next 
week concerning this 
matter. 


Sincerely yours, 











creet for him to remove the 
coal from the bath tub in 
order to take a bath or to 


- rebel at using the family 


towel and tooth brush. 
The parerits’ cooperation 
in establishing habits of 
cleanliness was secured 
largely through personal in- 
terviews and bulletins. In 
most instances the children 
who lacked correct habits 
were left in the care of 
maids when they were not 
in school. This made the 
situations more difficult be- 
cause the maids had little 
personal interest or pride 
in the children under their 
care. The splendid cooper- 


ation of the parents was probably largely due to the fact 
that they were for the most part financially able to 


cooperate and highly ambitious for their children to 
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succeed in school. Ten of the fathers were profes- 
sional men, ten were engaged in industrial occupations, 
seven in mercantile enterprises, eight held secretarial 
positions of various degrees 
of responsibility, and one 
was a laborer. Of the 
thirty-six children, twenty- 
one were American, eight 
were Russian, four were 
Italian, one Austrian, one 
German and one colored. 
In several instances such a 





Bulletin 3 


My Dear Mrs. 


I would greatly ap- 
preciate a report (tel- 
ephone, written, ver- 
bal) concerning any 
change in————— 
food habits since last 
Thursday. Please in- 





strong desire to cooperate 
was manifested by the par- 
ents that the teacher’s prob- 
lem was switched from the 
establishment of habits of 





clude in the report a 
statement as to your 
greatest problem in 
connection with your 
child’s health. 


Sincerely yours, 





cleanliness to the breaking 
down of adult habits and 
standards which the parents imposed upon the chil- 
dren. Highly rouged and enameled finger nails was 
one example. 

The testing of the pupils’ eyes revealed that three 
children had defective vision. The parents cooperated 
immediately and the children were supplied with cor- 
rective glasses. They were taught to adjust window 
shades so as to avoid glare. Correct holding of books 
and position for reading were stressed all through the 
year. To the best of our knowledge, the reading ma- 





terials which were used were hygienically correct. 
The next inventory was the weighing and measur- 


ing of the children. It is 
a process in which parents 
and children are usually in- 
terested. Weight reports 
were sent to the parents. 
Bulletin I* followed soon. 
There were thirty-four re- 
sponses. The data was tab- 
ulated and showed that three 
children did not like milk. 
As the serving of milk in 
school began at this time, 
there was opportunity to 
help these three children. 
The lunch period was made 
as happy as possible. 
Stories were read and told 
by pupils and teacher. Plans 
or experiences were dis- 
cussed. The ideal held be- 
fore them was that drinking 
milk is an enjoyable activity 
and that it aids in building 
up weight. The three chil- 
dren did not succeed in cul- 
tivating a liking for milk 
but they did succeed in 


overcoming a positive dislike for it. 








Bulletin 4 


My dear Mrs. ¥ 


I am sending you a 
copy of Dr. Klein’s 
report on the condi- 
tion of your child’s 
teeth and mouth. 
Evidence of regular, 

effective use of a 

toothbrush: 

yes 
no 
Condition of mouth: 
clean 
fair 
dirty 
Cavities: 
none 
few 
many 

We are recom- 
mending that your 
child be taken to your 
dentist at least twice 
a year and that you 
urge the use of the 
toothbrush at least 
four times a day. 

Sincerely yours, 








(Continued on page 56) 


*The bulletins were mimeographed in large type. 





The parents re- 
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In the Cornfield 





dancing plays an important part. It has the bene- 
ficial physiological effect found in other types of 
exercise. It teaches students to understand and enjoy 
good music and develops their sense of rhythm, which 
is the ability to visualize time values. Dancing im- 
proves muscular coordination, makes for greater free- 
dom through the study of all possible movements of 
the body, and leads to greater poise and bodily grace. 
Best of all, it lessens that most restricting of all attri- 
butes, self-consciousness. The mastery of one’s body, 
as a means of self-expression, gives one confidence; 
and in the concentration necessary to this development, 
the timid girl loses some of her absorption in self. 

While a class finds pleasure in dancing, working up 
a dance with the idea of presenting it to the public is 
a big incentive for perfection. Interest is much greater 
if the classes have a definite goal, some special enter- 
tainment for which to prepare. 

For this reason, early in the semester a dance is 
selected for each class which they must perfect by the 
end of the term. The dances selected are chosen with 
the idea of combining 
them into a definite act. 
The work of the class is 
by no means limited to 
this one dance, but it is 
taken up early in the year 
so that the girls may prac- 
tice the steps individually 
after the dance is learned. 
The girls do not tire of 
their particular dance but 
seem to enjoy it more as 
they know it better. Near 
the end of the semester 
the best ones in the class 
are selected for use in the 
public performance. 

In our dance program 


|: A high school program of girls’ physical education, 


q The 
4_ Clogging Minstrels 


A Dance Program in Which Many . 
Students May Participate 


By 
GLADYS BECK JOHNSON 


Director of Girls’ Physical Education 
Napa, California 
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My Old Kentucky Home 





it has been our aim to give as many students an oppor- 


tunity to take part as possible. In the Play Day pro- 
grams which are becoming so prevalent, the object is 
to have more girls participating in the activities and 
to have fewer on the sidelines. We have tried to 
apply the same principle to our dance programs. Too 
often dance recitals are limited to performances by 
girls who have had the advantage of private lessons. 
The delight of girls who have not had such opportuni- 


_ ties is very evident when they are chosen to take part 


in a program. 

This year we worked out an idea which we called 
“The Clogging Minstrels,” in which sixty-four students, 
nearly a fourth of all the girls in school, took part. 
That, to me, was the most worthwhile part of it, for 
I believe that any public appearance is of benefit to a 
student in developing greater ease of manner, poise and 
belief in one’s self. 

In spite of all we hear about the forwardness of the 
younger generation, there is no doubt that there are 
many who are suffering from a lack of confidence in 
themselves owing to the fact that they have always been 
kept in the background 
while more talented stu- 
dents have taken part in 
activities. In using a large 
number of students in a 
dance program you are 
affording these backward 
students the chance of a 
public appearance. The 
Physical Education De- 
partment has the oppor- 
tunity of helping students 
to gain self-confidence by 
teaching them to do some 
one thing well. 

The dances were pre- 
pared in the different 
classes, and while our pro- 
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gram consisted of nine separate dances, the effect was 
one of continuity. ‘There were only three general re- 
hearsals, and the majority of the girls had never taken 
part in a public performance before. In spite of these 
drawbacks the girls put their act across with an en- 
thusiasm and pep that showed clearly their enjoyment 
in participating in such an affair. The dances used are 
found in “The Clog Dance Book” and “Clog and Char- 
acter Dances” by Helen Frost; “Athletic Dances and 
Simple Clogs” by Hillas and Knighton; “Rhythm and 
Dances for Elementary Schools” by Dorothy La Salle. 

The cost of the costumes was very reasonable so that 
no girl would be prevented from taking part because of 
the expense. Gym shirts were used when possible. 
The girls borrowed or made their costumes. The cos- 
tumes used and the cost of each are listed below: 

Topsy—Eight little girls, white dresses with red dots, 
red sashes and collars, red socks and red bows on slip- 
pers. Long black cotton stockings were used so only 
the face and arms had to be made up. For wigs we 
used the top of a black stocking sewed together at one 
end. This was covered with loops of black yarn which 
made a very realistic looking wig. The topsy wigs also 
had short braids of yard tied with red ribbon. Cost, 
75¢. 


Sambo—Eight negro men in blue jeans and jackets, 


' white shirts, big yellow ties, purple and gold colored 


caps worn backward. Suits and caps were borrowed, 
gym shirts used. Ties, 4¢. 

Lindy Lee—These were dressed-up darkies, four 
girls and four boys. The girls wore lavender cheese- 
cioth dresses with circular skirts trimmed with a big 
yellow collar, flounce, tie and sash. They also had a 
yellow ribbon around their heads. The boys wore 
black cambric suits with tails, yellow cambric vests 
trimmed with black buttons, stiffly starched white shirts 
and a purple bow tie. Black cambric suits 65¢. Cheese- 
cloth dress, 75¢. 

In the Cornfield—Ejight farm hands in blue overalls, 
yellow shirts, big straw hats, and white working gloves. 
They carried shovels and hoes. Overalls and hats bor- 
rowed. Shirts, 30¢. 


Liza Jane—Ejight negroes with red and white striped © 


trousers, blue coats, white shirts, red ties and stiff straw 
hats. Gym shirts, coats and hats borrowed. Trousers, 
45¢. 


Oh Susanna—Pink and white checked romper suit, 


- 90¢. 


Dixie—Six old negro “pappies” with red print shirts 
and baggy trousers with suspenders. The girls in this 
dance had their hair curled and powdered to represent 
old negro men. Trousers borrowed; shirts, 40¢. 

Kentucky Home—Six “mammies” with dresses of 
enormous red and white checks, little white apron and 
ties, and a red bandana around their heads. $1.25. 

Listen to the Mocking Bird—Six little pickaninnies 
in red cambric rompers with white collars and sashes. 


50¢. 


(Continued on page 47) 





Sambo 





The stage setting consisted of a back drop, which 
was the work of the art department, representing a 
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GOOD NEWS! 


We are pleased to announce new 
prices for the following books: 


LEISURE AND ITS USE 


Former Price $2.00 
By HERBERT L. MAY and DOROTHY PETGEN 


PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Former Price $1.50 New Price $1.00 
By MARION KENNEDY and KATHARINE I. BEMIS 


SPECIAL DAY PAGEANTS 


Former Price $1.50 New Price $1.00 
By MARION KENNEDY and KATHARINE I. BEMIS 


RHYTHMS and DANCES for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Former Price $4.00 New Price $3.00 
By DOROTHY LA SALLE 


CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR GROUPS 


Former Price $4.50 New Price $3.60 
By C. L. LOWMAN, CLAIRE COLESTOCK and HAZEL COOPER 


DANCE TECHNIQUE AND RHYTHMS 
Former Price $4.00 
By ELSA POHL 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 
Former Price $3.00 
By GRACE L. RYAN 


New Price $1.50 


New Price $3.00 
New Price $2.00 


JUST A REMINDER 


Do not fail to examine these important 
new publications. They are acknowledged 
to be the most important books yet 


published in their respective fields. 









THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
With Special Reference to Public Schools Price $3.00 
By JAY B. NASH, Chairman, Department of Physical Education, 

New York University 
8vo. Cloth—113 Illustrations—48 Tables—19 Charts—5 Maps—505 Pages 


HEALTH THROUGH PROJECTS 


By G. D. BROCK, A.B., M.Ed. Price $2.00 
8vo. Cloth—7 [Illustrations—20 Charts—280 Pages 
TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED Price $3.00 
By L. L. McCLOW, Director of Physical Department, South Chicago 
Y.M.C.A. 


Illustrated by D. N. Anderson 
8vo. Cloth—666 ‘“Stickmen” Illustrations—212 Pages 


Books Intended for Classroom Use 
Will Be Sent “On Approval” 





A.S.BARNES fj & COMPANY 
PUBLI 


” SHERS 
67 West 44 St NEw YORK 
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The Winged Victory 
A News Column 
Vol. I No. 2 


Our first 1932 book, publish- 
ed in January, “Exercise and 
its Physiology” by Gould and 
Dye enabled us to start off the 
year with confidence. It was 
written to filla definite need in 
your profession and from first 
reactions its publication is 
justified. Normally, the price 
should be Four Dollars but 
because we felt that many of 
you would eventually own and 
use it, we decided to reduce 
the price to Three Dollars. 
May our judgment not be 
wrong! 











To those who may be in- 
terested the following books 
are now in the making. 
Tests and Measurements 

A Workbook in Health and 
Physical Education By Irene 
Palmer. 

Character Development 

Vol. III in “Interpretations 
of Physical Education.” Jay 
B. Nash, Editor. 

Tennis Organized 

By Marjorie Hillas and 
Dorothy Randle. 

Greek Games 

By Mary O’Donnell. 
Tap Dances 

By Anne Schley Duggan. 
Folk Festival 

By Mary Effie Shambaugh. 
Football Line Play 

By Bernard Oakes. 
Pyramids Illustrated 

By M. Machery and J. N. 

Richards. 

These books represent a 
careful selection of manu- 
scripts and we are confident 
they will meet a definite need. 


As I write four new cata- 
logues are going to press. We 
have felt for a long:time that 
our complete catalogue was 
becoming too unwieldy so ac- 
cordingly we have made three 
distinct classifications of our 
publications. They are: 

I Health and Physical 

Education 

Texts and References. 

II Dancing 

Folk, Clog, Tap, Pageantry, 
Song Plays, Rhythms. 

III Athletics 

Recreation, Games, Gym- 
nastics. 

Also we have combined 
these three classifications into 
one complete catalogue. 

IV Complete Catalogue 

Health and Physical Edu- 

cation, Dancing, Athletics. 

In our next advertisement, 
these new catalogues will be 
given full prominence and we 
trust you will act accord- 
ingly. 

COPYWRITER. 








Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
































American Indian Dance Steps 


This book represents years of careful study and research. Now for 
the first time students and teachers of Indian dancing can learn the 
fundamentals of Indian dance movements. 

Miss Mary F. Watkins, Dance Critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune says: 

“American Indian Dance Steps by Bessie and May G. Evans, not 
only describes in the fullest workable detail every gesture, step, attitude 
and movement of a half dozen best known Indian dances of the South- 
west, but devotes the central portion of the book, Part II, to a discussion 
of the elements which combine to make up characteristic and recognizable 
steps, so that the professional or, for that matter, the devoted amateur 
may compose for himself dances which shall be, in their component parts, 
as typical as the complete native compositions.” 


Three New Books — Have You Seen Them? 


The Authors 


The Misses Bessie and 
May G. Evans are now 
teaching at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md. They have 
devoted most of their life 
to the study of Indian music 
and dancing and are rec- 
ognized as authorities. Poy- 
eage, a San Ildefonso Indian, 
has contributed 8 paintings 
in color of Indian dancers 
in costume. Frederick W. 
Hodge of the Museum of 
the American Indian, has 
written an enthusiastic In- 
troduction. 


Quarto Cloth—Music in Full Score—Line Drawings—8 Color Plates—104 Pages—Price $7.50 


Exercise and Its Physiology 


This book aims to be a complete text on physiology for the teacher 
and student of physical education. It is written in a non-technical style, 
as far as is possible, so as to make it readily understandable. Some of 
the subjects discussed are: Mechanisms of Movement, Bodily Fatigue, 
Dynamics of Muscle Contraction, External Respiration, Internal Res- 
piration, Ihe Circulation, Second Wind, Training, Stimulation and 
Excitation Process during Activity. 


Send for an “On Approval” copy so that you can examine the vast 
amount of material presented in this valuable book. 


The Authors 


Adrian Gordon Gould, 
Ph. B.,M.D., is Assistant 
Medical Adviser and Assist- 
ant Professor of Hygiene at 
Cornell University. He also 
is the author of numerous 
articles on scientific subjects 
and is recognized to be an 
authority in his field. Jo- 
seph A. Dye, Ph.D., is 
Assistant Professor of Physi- 
ology at Cornell University 
and is well known for his 
scholarly researches in the 
field of physiology. 


8vo. Cloth—56 Halftones and Line Drawings—5 Illustrations in Color—33 Tables and Charts—434 Pages—Price $3.00 


Ice Hockey How to Play and Understand the Game 


This book published in December met with instant approval. It is 
a brief but complete study of this fascinating winter sport. The material 
is divided as follows: History and Development of Ice Hockey, Funda- 
mentals, Offense, Defense, Hints to Coaches and Players, Interpretation 
of the Rules. 


The Authors 


Alexander Sayles is a 
graduate of Princeton and 
is now Coach of Hockey at 
Williams College. Gerard 
Hallock is also a graduate 
of Princeton and is now 
Captain of the St. Nicholas 
Hockey Club of New York. 


12 Mo. Cloth—24 Illustrations and Diagrams—132 Pages—Price $2.00 





67 West 44 St ‘NEw YorRK 
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The Doubles Game in Tennis 


By 






EDWARD F. ABERCROMBIE 


Tennis Instructor 
University Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


game is manifest. The attention given to the 

singles game by public and tennis officials, as well 
as the players themselves, outweighs that given to 
doubles. In the Davis Cup matches for men and the 
Wightman Cup matches for women the emphasis is 
predominantly on the singles game. In spite of the 
excellent doubles teams America has had in the past it 
is only of recent years that any real success in inter- 
national play has been attained by the men. As for 
the women, one has only to read of this year’s Wight- 
man Cup matches to see our inadequacy in the doubles 
game. 

There is the obvious difficulty of keeping players 
of compatible temperaments and playing ability to- 
gether long enough to secure the high degree of team- 
work necessary for international play. But this diffi- 
culty may be more than partially alleviated by pro- 
viding more opportunity for more players to be trained 
in doubles play, for doubles is a distinctly different 
game than singles. A make-shift doubles team of two 
ranking players does not generally suffice. It is the 
writer's contention that good singles players may 
play better singles because of their schooling in dou- 
bles, though the converse is not necessarily true. The 
doubles game demands to a marked degree the very 
elements which a top-flight singles player should have, 
to wit: consistent serving, volleying, lobbing and 
smashing ability, in addition to ground strokes. In the 
conventional playing of singles these elements, ex- 
cepting the service, are too often subordinated to the 
traditional base line game which is not sufficient for a 
good doubles game. 

It may be that the present intercollegiate program 
for dual matches of six singles and three doubles will 
tend to develop better doubles teams or, at least, in- 
dividuals who have been properly coached in the 
technique and strategy of doubles play. This is a 
step in the right direction. Though these college 
teams may not stay together indefinitely they will have 
been taught to play doubles and may later find partners 
with whom they can function to a high degree of abil- 
ity and satisfaction. There is no denying that a good 
doubles match, with its rapid fire volleying, its spec- 
tacular smashes, its advances to the net and organized 
retreats, and the winning shot being made after jockey- 
ing for the right opening, has a distinct appeal to play- 
ers and spectators alike, even though not given suffi- 
cient attention. 


iz there is too little interest in the doubles 





THE TECHNIQUE AND STRATEGY OF DOUBLES 
Service 


The service should be fairly hard and well placed, 
generally to the opponent’s backhand, and prefer- 
ably a high bouncing ball. Service must be varied, 
A change of pace is as important in serving a tennis 
ball as in pitching a baseball. The server must rush 
to the net to join his partner immediately on getting 
his service off properly. A ball served with a good 
deal of spin, an ideal ball for the second service, will 
enable the server to get to the net better than a hard, 
fast service. 


Return of Service 


The return of service is one of the most important 
phases of the doubles game. Under all conditions the 
ball must be put into play even though it be nothing 
more than a blocked shot that barely clears the net. 
However, the return of service generally follows one 
of two procedures: either the receiver endeavors to 
lob the ball deep over the head of the man at the net, 
or he tries to drop it at the feet of the server, who is 
rushing to the net to join his partner. In this last 
instance, the ball must be sent low over the net. The 
shot may be soft or hard, but the more top spin given 
the ball, the better. 


The Net Position 


Once the net has been gained the players holding 
this position have the upper hand, theoretically. They 
may volley down upon their opponents or angle their 
volleys at will. However, they must make sure that 
their volleys are not easy enough to become “set-ups” 
for their opponents. They should not back away from 
the net in playing shots any more than is necessary 
and must always return to the net to keep up their 
attack. If their opponents are successful in lobbing 
over them they may drop back together but 6n a 
parallel line. ‘Up and back together” is an inviolable 
law in doubles play. 

Under no circumstances try to blast your opponents 
away from the net once they have gained this posi- 
tion. Do not try to drive through them by sheer force. 
Rather, play lobs over their heads or angle your shots 
so that vou break up their teamwork enough to make 
an opening and then make your advancing shot. 

If you and your partner have the net and the oppo- 
sition makes an advancing shot which you return down 
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the middle of the court then you should stand close in 
towards the center, leaving both sides fairly open. 

When an advancing shot has been made from one 
sideline to the opposite sideline, one of the two play- 
ers holding the net should cover any possible straight 
down the line return and the other the middle of the 
court. This leaves only a sharp cross-court return for 
a possibility, or the inevitable lob. In other words, 
shifting laterally together is as important as “up and 
back together.” 

As a general rule, cover all the overhead balls over 
one’s own head. ‘The exception to this is when an 
opponent outguesses your partner and lobs success- 
fully. If this is done cross over and handle the shot 
yourself ; your partner should also cross and take his 
place parallel to your new position. You are then to- 
gether even though you have lost the coveted net po- 
sition. 


The Lob 


The lob is one of the most important shots in doubles, 
for it is not only a defensive measure but an of- 
fensive stroke as well. In singles it is generally de- 
fensive, being used to dislodge an opponent who has 
gained the net. There are two kinds of lobs: the un- 
dercut, which remains in the air longer, thus giving a 
player more time to regain his position; and the topped 
lob, sometimes called the loop drive, which falls quick- 
ly and bounces high and away from the court. This 
lob is much harder to smash than the undercut, as it 
usually forces a player to back up while hitting it. 
The disadvantage of the undercut lob is that it tends 
to remain in court and is not as hard to smash as the 
top-spin lob. Variation in lobbing is as essential as 
variation in serving. Both the undercut lob and the 
top-spin lob should be cross-courted when played. A 
diagonal being longer than a perpendicular it is easy 
to see the advantage of such direction. Also, it is 
harder to run sideways and smash a lob that has been 
cross-courted than it is to run backwards and handle 
a lob that has been sent down a sideline or the middle 
of the court. 


The Lob Volley 


This is really a volley, with a lob tendency, used to 
just lift the ball over an opponent who is also at the 
net and to dislodge him from his position, or at least 
get him on the run. The element of surprise in this 
stroke makes it a valuable one. 


Volleying 


Theoretically, the volleyer’s body should be parallel 
with a side line in volleying, even as a player should 
face a side line with his body in making a forehand 
or backhand shot from behind the base line. Actually, 
the volleying takes place so quickly, particularly when 
all four players are drawn to the net, that not much 
attention can be paid to footwork. The volley is the 
opportunist’s shot. ‘There is not much time, if any, 
to think of anything but getting the ball back over 
the net and out of reach of one’s opponents. Volleys 
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should be made flat and crisp. Never put top-spin on a 
volley. Angle them, hit them deep, and make them 
hard to get back. 


Smashing 


The smash is the finishing blow to many a shot. It 
should be made the same as the service. Smashes 
should be deep or angled or both. If you find that 
your opponents are playing deep enough to lob your 
smashes and return them, either increase the angle or 
depth or smash them hard enough to bounce them 
over the back-stop. There is nothing more discon- 
certing to a pair of lob artists than to see their returns 
go sailing out of the court. 


Pointers 


Do not show annoyance at your partner’s mistakes. 
You will make as many in the long run. 

Talk to each other encouragingly when the going is 
hard. Give each other credit when it is due. 

Coach your partner, that is, call the close ones so he 
will know what to do when he is playing them. 

Take care of your own court, but do not be afraid 
to poach on your partner’s territory when you have a 
sure kill. 

Follow the ball closely until the point is over. 

Take your victory in a sportsmanlike manner and 
your defeat likewise. 


MAKING DOUBLES MORE INTERESTING 


The doubles game has social and educational values 
which the physical educator should not fail to recog- 
nize. . Physical education classes are generally large 
and the instructor must invariably assign four to a 
court in spite of the fact that the average beginner or 
pupil of moderate ability would rather play singles 
than doubles. Consequently, the particular problem of 
the instructor is to make doubles more interesting and 
it is to this end that the writer submits the game ele- 
ments used successfully in teaching tennis during his 
four years as Tennis Coach at the University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. It may be added that these 
games are not confined to doubles alone, but may be 
used in practicing for the singles game. 


THE SERVICE GAME 


The game consists in serving and playing a regular 
tennis game, the scoring only being different. The first 
service in each court counts 2 points, the second serv- 
ice 1 point. The side first gaining 9 points or more 
wins the game. For example: Team A-B plays C-D. 
A, serving from the right court, puts his first ball suc- 
cessfully into play and A-B then proceed to win the 
exchange of shots. Score A-B 2, C-D 0. A’s first 
service from the left court is a fault. C-D are thus 
awarded 2 points automatically. Score A-B 2, C-D 2. 
A serves again from the same court, his second serve 
being another fault. Score A-B 2, C-D 3. A serves 
next from the right court and aces his opponent. Score 
A-B 4, C-D 3. A now serves from the left court, put- 
ting his first serve into play, but A-B fail to win the 
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rally. Score A-B 4, C-D 5. A serves from the right 
court, making a fault, but on his second service he 
scores an ace. Score A-B 5, C-D 7. A’s first serv- 
ice in the left court is good but the opposition outplay 
A-B to win the rally and the game 9-5. The service 
now goes to team C-D and play begins with either C or 
D serving. The side first winning six games wins the 
set. 

As may be seen, the premium for a successfully 
placed and played first service and the heavy penalty 
incurred for double faults makes for consistent serv- 
ing, one of the most valuable requisites of doubles play. 


THE VOLLEYING GAME 
How to Mark the Doubles Court 

Temporarily extend the service lines, in the form 
of broken lines, across the alleys to the doubles side 
lines. This may be done by using chalk on cement or 
asphalt courts or lime on clay courts. The areas 
formed by the service lines extended, the doubles side 
lines, and the net are called the Volleying Areas (see 
diagram). 
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How to Play the Game 





The players face each other across the net, as in reg- 
ular doubles, but within the Volleying Areas. Service 
must be made underhand beginning in the right court 
of the Volleying Area and alternating courts until the 
game is ended. After the ball has been properly put 
in play the center service line is disregarded. The re. 
turn of service must be in the form of a volley and the 
ball must be kept in play by volleying. The ball js 
dead whenever it touches the court on any point with- 
in the Volleying Areas or the lines bounding same, 
The singles side lines, which are shown in the diagram 
but not named, are to be entirely disregarded in the 
Volleying Game. If a player judges a shot to be 
going outside, he may elect to let it drop. However, 
should it fall inside the prescribed area or on a line, 
the point shall count against the player so misjudging, 
The scoring is the same as in tennis, that is, fifteen- 
love, fifteen-all, thirty-fifteen, etc. The Volleying 
Game may be varied to include the half-volley, or pick 
up, in which case a ball touching the court within a 
Volleying Area is considered in play. 





THE LOBBING AND SMASHING GAME 
How to Mark the Doubles Court 


Temporarily extend the center service line in either 
direction to the base lines in the same manner as the 
service lines were extended to the doubles side lines 
for the Volleying Game (see diagram). The areas 
formed by the service lines extended, the doubles side 
lines, and the base lines are called the Lobbing and 
Smashing Areas. Also, there are four areas, the alleys, 
on either side of the net from the net to the service 
lines extended, which are called the Smashing Areas. 
As in the Volleying Game, the singles side lines (shown 
but not named), are disregarded in the Lobbing and 
Smashing Game, save those portions of same which 
run from the net on either side to the service lines 
extended. 





How to Play the Game 


The server puts the ball in play by a lob from his 
right court to his opponent’s right court. (The exten- 
sion of the center service line in either direction to the 
base lines divides the Lobbing and Smashing Areas 
into right and left courts, which are disregarded after 
the ball has been properly put in play.) The receiver 
then returns the ball, either by lobbing or smashing, 
to the prescribed areas. A lob or a smash may fall 
into a Lobbing and Smashing Area, but only a smash 
may land in a Smashing Area. Service begins in the 
right court and alternates thereafter until the game 
is finished. The scoring is the same as in tennis, that 
is, fifteen-love, fifteen-all, thirty-fifteen, etc. 


ROUND ROBIN DOUBLES 


Another of the many ways to maintain interest in 
doubles is to have each player play one or more sets 
with every other player in the group as a partner. 
This is handled in the usual manner of running round- 
robin tournaments. 
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Check 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT” 


infection 


—it preys on 50% of your pupils 


Gym pupils can keep fit and overcome muscular stiffness and soreness 
by rubbing and massaging with Absorbine Jr. For 40 years this 
famous liniment has proved its effectiveness in bringing relief for pain 
by stirring up sluggish circulation and easing sore congestion in muscles. 


No one is immune from tinea trichophyton, the in- 
fectious ringworm parasite that causes “Athlete’s Foot.” 
You yourself have doubtless seen evidence of its attack 
in your own gym classes—hundreds of times each year, 
for the U. S. Public Health Service indicates its ex- 
treme prevalence by reporting that “at least half of all 
adults suffer from it at some time.” 


Strangely enough, this germ lurks unsuspectedly in the 
very places where people go for cleanliness—on the 
floors of shower- and locker-rooms, at the edges of 
swimming pools. Despite the most sanitary precautions 
to guard against this fungous parasite, it can thrive, and 
continue to victimize—infecting and re-infecting bare 
feet almost any time they come in contact with damp 
floors. 


This infection goes by many names. But just remember 
this: any unnatural condition of the foot may mean the 
presence of “Athlete’s Foot.” The symptoms* vary from 
raw redness between the toes, with i-t-c-h-i-n-g—to a 
dryness with little scales—or a thick, white, moist skin 
condition. These are danger signals. They call for im- 
mediate treatment. 


Absorbine Jr. kills the germ of 
‘*Athlete’s Foot’’ 
If anyone comes to you suffering with this condition, it 


is well to know that Absorbine Jr. has been tested by 
a reputable New York laboratory—and it has been 


ABSORBINE 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


found that it penetrates flesh-like tissues, and wherever 
it penetrates, it kills the ringworm germ! 


It might not be a bad idea to have all your pupils ex- 
amine their feet at once. At the slightest symptoms* 
mentioned below, full strength Absorbine Jr. should be 
doused on the feet. A bottle should be kept handy in 
every locker as a preventive after every exposure of 
bare feet on damp floors. At all druggists’—$1.25. W. 
F. Young, Inc., 472 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


*WATCH FOR THESE DISTRESS 
SIGNALS THAT WARN OF 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT”’ 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ—tinea 
trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves in 
several different ways, usually between the toes—some- 
times by redness, sometimes by skin=cracks, often by 
itching blisters. The skin may turn white, thick and 
moist, or it may develop dryness with little scales. Any 
one of these calls for immediate treatment! If the case 
appears aggravated and does not readily yield to Ab- 
sorbine Jr., consult your physician without delay. 
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NEW YORK 
W. W. H. MustTAINngE 


The central committee of the State Athletic Association at 
its December meeting in Syracuse “went on record in favor of 
eliminating state championship tournaments. The 1931 series 
of basketball, skating, tennis, and track ‘championships’ will un- 
doubtedly be the last held on a state-wide basis. The commit- 
tee was more concerned with the adoption of a progressive pro- 
gram which is to be operated sectionally through the eight sec- 
tions of the state, and which will provide for participation on 
the part of all students, equality of competition and the adoption 
of educationally sound methods in physical education.” 

A representative group of New York State school super- 
intendents from the larger cities, at a meeting held in Albany, 
endorsed among other policies the following: “For girls, no 
organized interschool athletic competition should be permitted. 
Interschool participation in ‘play days’ should be encouraged.” 

In the public schools much progress is being made in dif- 
ferentiating time schedules and physical education programs ac- 
cording to the individual needs of pupils. This policy is being 
encouraged by the State Department of Education. The fol- 
lowing reports are from places recently visited by members of 
the State staff : 

Supervisor Harold W. Herkimer, of Niagara Falls, has suc- 
ceeded in having all D group (low physical fitness) pupils in 
senior high school placed on a four-period-a-week schedule, 
with programs differentiated according to pupil needs. Low 
fitness pupils in the junior high school have special programs 
in health guidance under the new plan introduced this year. 
School principals are giving excellent cooperation. 

Roland C. Gray, supervisor of physical education in Beacon, 
reports that “with very few exceptions we are able to get D 
group pupils in grades 7 to 11A four times a week. We are 
using these divisions: D group, P. F. I. below 75; C group, 
P. F. I. 75 to 89; B group, P. F. I. 90 to 100; A group, 110- 
up.” 

C. Everett Stevens, supervisor of physical education in New- 

burg, and assistant Edna J. Seiner, have special programs for 
the C and D groups, boys and girls reporting at the same hour 
in a single gymnasium four times a week, with an instructor in 
charge of each section. 

Many other cities and villages have made similar changes 
in class organization to the end that pupils may receive the kind 
and amount of physical education that they individually need. 
The programs in the villages of Lynbrook, under James J. Car- 
ter, and Wellsville, under Sidney H. Miles, and assistants, are 
outstanding in this regard, these adjustments having been in 
operation three or four years. 

The annual meeting of the executive committee of the State 
Hygiene and Physical Education Association, held in Utica in 
November, was unusually interesting and constructive. The dis- 
trict presidents reported excellent programs and attendance at 
the district meetings held in the fall and presented a critical 
analysis of the problems in the several districts with a view 
to improvements. The committee took action looking to the 
perfection of the State organization and improvements of the 
local health and physical education programs, including the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study and report with suggestions 
on the feasibility of formulating a professional code of practice. 


NEW JERSEY 
Dr. A. G. IRELAND 


The new officers of the New Jersey Physical Education 
Association are: President, Elizabeth J. Foulke, Atlantic City; 
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Vice-President, John Sheps, Newark; Treasurer, George 
Henckel, East Orahge; Secretary, Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic 
City. 

The New Jersey Physical Education Association, at its Jer- 
sey City meeting, honored the following members with the 
Honor Award Certificate: Mabel L. Cummings, New Jersey 
College for Women, New Brunswick; Karl K. Hofer, West 
Orange; Wilfred E. Cann, Elizabeth; and Carl Smith, Mil- 
burn. 

In the elementary schools of New Brunswick, there is a 
unique method of supervision that brings assistance to the 
teacher requesting it. Two forms are used: the first is the 
teacher’s request for assistance from the physical education de- 
partment. It gives such routine information as school, teacher, 
date, grade, physical education period, time, room number, and 
provides spaces for notes under the headings of “Help re- 
quested in the following activities,” and “Classroom teacher's 
analysis of difficulty.” The second form is for the department’s 
response to the request. 

The Physical Education department of the Jersey City pub- 
lic schools gave fifteen radio talks during the last school year, 

The new Trenton senior high school opened in January, 
The physical education plant at this school is worth a stop- 
over visit in Trenton. 

In the Trenton Junior High Schools swimming is a re- 
quired part of the program for all pupils. The course consists 
of a list of forty-five items arranged in order of difficulty, 
Upon completion of an event, the pupil proceeds to the next 
item on the list regardless of the class. This permits individual 
progress and instruction. The last items are the events of the 
Junior Life Saving Test. 

Dr. Thomas A. Barker, director of physical education at 
Atlantic City High School, addressed the County Medical So- 
ciety on the subject of physical education at a recent meeting 
of that organization. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Neva L. LANGworTHY 


The following officers of the Rhode Island Physical Educa- 
tion Association were elected at the first meeting of the year 
on October 29: President, Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Providence; Vice President, 
Neva L. Langworthy, Rhode Island College of Education, 
Providence; Secretary and Treasurer, Edward Bogda, Instruc- 
tor in Physical Education, Public Schools, Providence. At 
the same meeting Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers of Boston Uni- 
versity spoke on “The Future of Physical Education.” 

The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held its 
second meeting of the year on November 24 at the Provi- 
dence High School. A brief business session was followed by 
an address by Mr. Ernst Hermann, Director of Sargent School 
of Physical Education, Cambridge, Mass. His subject was 
“The Place of Recreation in a Modern Program of Education.” 
After the address Mr. Hermann conducted a group of high 
school girls in a period of activity in the gymnasium. 


MARYLAND 
Hore Gopwin 


In many of the elementary schools in Baltimore the or- 
ganized recess has been adopted. Methods of conducting these 
recesses vary with the individual school. The size of play 
space usually determines the amount of freedom in the selection 
of games. The plan is “to have a game for every child and 
every child in a game.” Thirty-five schools have some form of 
organized play at their recess time. 

A High School Alumnae Girls’ Basketball League has been 
organized under the auspices of the Playground Athletic League 
in Baltimore. The response has been very enthusiastic and 
more than one hundred graduates of the three local schools have 
signed up for practice and to play on teams. It is hoped the 
league will prove to be the means for girls to carry on their 
basketball in their school groups after graduation. Girls who 
formerly played on homeroom and class teams as well as those 
who played on Varsity teams have registered. It is planned to 
have a number of teams from each group. 
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The Country Day School plan, so widely discussed at pres-. 
ent, is being tried out for the first time this year at the Friends 
School in Baltimore, and has met with great success. 

The Ninth Annual Statewide Fieldball Tournament for 
Girls in Maryland had an entry list of twenty-one counties out 
of twenty-three participating. This tournament is an outcome 
of the Intra-County tournaments in which more than 75% of 
the high schools of the state take part. 

The Girls’ Senior High Schools in Baltimore report a grow- 
ing interest in archery. Eastern High School had a class with 
one hundred enrolled and monthly tournaments were held. 

The Junior High Schools of the city all report that they 
had intramural soccer, fieldball, volleyball, dodgeball, and games 
at noon during the fall. In most cases the games were refereed 
by the pupils themselves. 


CONNECTICUT 
Dr. C. J. PROHASKA 


An excellent opportunity to promote safety education in the 
schools is afforded through an educational group of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce Safety Committee, formed in No- 
vember, with the director of physical education and health of 
Connecticut as chairman. There are three groups of this 
Safety Committee, the industrial, community, and educational. 
The educational group is comprised of superintendents of 
schools in greater Hartford, insurance officials and a member of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce. A list of safety topics 
has been sent out by the chairman and all members of the 
committee will prepare articles to be placed in the Hartford 
papers pertaining to safety in schools. A series of radio broad- 
casting programs is also being planned. 

A law enacted by the 1931 legislature requires that “each 
schoolhouse shall be provided with an adequate water supply 
before September 1, 1932.” The words “adequate water sup- 
ply” are indefinite and eventually may need to be carefully de- 
fined. In determining the adequacy of a water supply for 
schools, three essential factors should be considered: 1. Water 
should be pure and safe beyond doubt. 2. It should be suffi- 
cient in amount.. 3. It should be used intelligently by chil- 
dren. Clear, sparkling water is not always safest. The source 
of the water is of vital importance in determining its safety, 
and frequent analyses are necessary before continued safety 
may be pronounced. 


MAINE 
R. H. Coss 


The Women’s Athletic Association of Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, held its second annual Play Day for high school students 
on November 7. Fourteen schools were invited to attend and 
bring three representatives and a coach. The day’s activities 
lasted from 9:00 a. m. until 4 p. m.. 

Upon its arrival, each school was greeted by a Bates stu- 
dent and conducted on a tour of the campus. A feature of the 
registration period was an I.M.U.R. Party which enabled the 
girls to get acquainted early in the day. At this time, the girls 
were divided into six color teams which were used in the com- 
petitive events throughout the day. 

A track meet was the first event of the day. This con- 
sisted primarily in dashes and obstacle races. An effort was 
made to have the least strenuous activities possible. 

The rest period was one of entertainment as well as one of 
rest. During the first half hour the girls gathered in Rand 
Gymnasium where an apparatus and tumbling demonstration was 
put on by the Bates girls after which the girls themselves per- 
formed. This was an innovation this year that proved to be 
very interesting for the visiting girls. During the second half 
hour the girls were taken to the various dormitories where they 
rested and took showers. 

Luncheon was served at 12:00 o’clock by the Bates students 
in the gymnasium. ‘The girls formed in line to receive the food 
and sat about the room in informal groups. 

A stunt period followed luncheon, in which each color 
group put on an impromptu stunt. At this time the winning 
team of the track meet was announced. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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CONVENTION PLANS AND PROBLEMS OF THE 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


ReEPorT SUBMITTED TO THE ExXEcutTIvE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN Puysiea, Epucation AssoctaTion, DECEMBER 
30, 1931, By Henry M. Foster, PresIpEN’? oF THE 
NortHweEst District ASSsOocrATION. 


In order to familiarize the Committee with our plans for 
the Second Annual Northwest District Convention some men- 
tion should first be made of certain local conditions that 
influence the shaping of such plans. 

The Northwest Society is the infant member of our na- 
tional association. In the formulation of plans and policies 
we look to the parent association for a guiding hand. How- 
ever, each district has its own peculiar problems, and the 
responsibility for the detection and solution of these problems 
rests largely in the hands of district leaders. 

Too often well conceived professional organizations even- 
tuate into little more than periodical social gatherings. I 
believe I may safely assure this committee that since the 
inception of the Northwest District the dominant motive has 
been that of professional service. We view the convention 
as a medium for initiating certain constructive measures 
which we hope will ultimately permeate the northwest. 

It follows of course that the function of organization is 
limited by the needs and resources of the local district. The 
convention committee has made an attempt to design a pro- 
gram consistent with these conditions. A brief analysis of 
our situation will suffice to indicate some inherent difficulties 
in the path of effective programming. 

First let us glance at the map of the Northwest District. 
The picture reveals a vast area, sparsely populated, relatively 
undeveloped, and traversed by a limited number of main line 
railroads and state highways. It is apparent at once that 
the factors of time, distance and expense present serious bar- 
riers to professional relationships. 

One of our first major problems then is to attract to the 
convention a group of people representative of the various 
sections of the district. This problem has been met in part 
by placing on the program recognized leaders from the sev- 
eral states. Unfortunately, in recruiting program talent, it 
is necessary to rely almost entirely upon University or Col- 
lege people. Only a few public school systems or other 
agencies make provision for attendance of professional gath- 
erings held outside the local community. 

The first district convention was held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, April 8, 1931, in conjunction with the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association meetings. The names and positions 
of the seventy-six people in attendance indicated that prac- 
tically the entire group were engaged in the profession of 
physical education. This is significant since the group at the 
section meeting in 1930 was composed largely of general edu- 
cators. However, only a few people represented the states 
of Idaho and Montana. During the business meeting it was 
suggested that the convention be held in a different city each 
year thereby making our programs available to groups now 
unable to attend. This suggestion is listed for discussion 
for the April meeting. 

Further analysis of our situation shows that the majority 
of the people in the field are located in small communities, 
that most of them devote only part of their time to health or 
physical education work, and that but comparatively few of 
them have had professional preparation. These facts project 
two very obvious implications. One, the need for a common 
basis of understanding as to the ideals and modern concepts 
of the field. Two, the need for some coordinating agency or 
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medium through which service may be rendered throughout 
the district. This has a special significance for the second 
and third class school districts for it is here we find the 
poorest facilities and the greatest number of teachers with 
inadequate preparation. The ultimate answer to both these 
questions is a flexible program of standardization. The suc- 
cessful initiation of such measures, however, requires support 
from the very individuals who would be affected by such 
provisions. 

As a pioneer step in our educational program the general 
session of the 1931 convention emphasized educational values 
and major tenets of the field. The afternoon was given over 
to two sectional meetings (a section for women and a section 
for men). Subjects discussed were of rather general interest 
and attracted a goodly attendance of people from various 
special fields of interest. 

The 1932 program scheduled for April is designed to carry 
on the orientation idea. For the sectional meetings, however, 
subjects of a more technical nature are listed. The program 
also calls for a third section for recreation leaders. In addi- 
tion to the regular order of business the following special 
items are to be discussed: 

1. The advisability of holding the convention in a dif- 

ferent city each year. 

2. The appointment of a survey committee to determine 

the status of physical education in the district. 

3. The question of state directors for states included in 

the district. 

4. The advisability of organizing state societies in Mon- 

tana, Washington and Idaho. 

5. Ways and means of increasing membership. 

In concluding this report I wish to say that the organiza- 
tion of the Northwest Society has effected a spirit of pro- 
fessional co-operation among leaders in the northwest and 
a better understanding and appreciation of the work of the 
national body. You will recall that since the inception of 
our society several papers have appeared in the national 
magazine written by members of our group. Also, that sev- 
eral of our representatives are sérving on national commit- 
tees. Among these are Professor Bohler of Washington State 
College on the National Constitution Committee, and Dr. 
John Bovard of the University of Oregon on the Research 
Committee. 

Our policy for the future should be directed toward a 
more extensive and worthwhile program. We contemplate 
further extension of activities into the more remote sections 
of the district. 

Finally, on behalf of the Northwest Society, and in the 
presence of this Committee, I wish to express to Mr. James 
E. Rogers our sincere appreciation for initiating the idea of 
a Northwest Society and assisting us in the perfection of 
the organization plans. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
President—Ruth Weythman, Bellingham, Vice-Pres.—S. 


* 1932 spring meeting in Tacoma. 
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Berthiaume, Seattle, and Sec.-Treas.—Alfred R. Hodges, Ta. 
coma. 

Seventy people attended the session of which number thirty. 
nine registered with the Secretary as paid-up members of the 
Association. 

The meeting was opened at 10 o'clock by the president, Ruth 
Weythman, giving a short welcoming address. She then turned 
the meeting over to the vice president, S. Berthiaume, who in. 
troduced the speakers. 

Miss Rose Glass, girls’ adviser at Roosevelt High school, 
Seattle, was the first speaker—her topic being “The Youth 
Movement in Germany.” 

The second speaker was Wesley Rennie, Y.M.C.A. Boys’ 
Secretary, Seattle, who gave a talk on the “Youth Movement in 
Italy and the Balkan States,” as he came in contact with it in 
his recent trip to Europe. 

It was apparent through both speakers that the youth, both 
boys and girls, in these countries are taking life seriously and 
are shouldering national responsibilities in sharp contrast to 
the youth of our own country. 

Luncheon was next in order, and forty-eight of the dele- 
gates enjoyed a very sociable hour together, an occasion which 
was made still more informal by the community singing which 
was directed by Seymour S. Todd of Tacoma, who acted as 
chairman of the occasion. 

In the afternoon the speaker was Mr. Mitchell, a Y.M.C.A, 
worker in Russia during the World War, on the subject “The 
Youth Movement in Russia.” The speaker gave a very graphic 
description of the Russia of today, outlining the problems they 
are facing and some of the solutions that are being offered. Of 
very great interest to the physical directors present was a Rus- 
sian booklet on a course of prescribed physical education for 
the schools in that country. 

All three talks showed the predominance of the physical 
activities in the program of the youth of these countries and 
showed that the social, moral fibre, and national spirit found 
expression and development through these activities. 

The closing part of the session was given over to the busi- 
ness of the Association, a very lively discussion being centered 
around the motion of Henry Foster of the University of Wash- 
ington, and seconded by C. A. Palmer of Tacoma, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the affiliation of this Associa- 
tion with the Washington State Education Association. This 
motion was finally changed to read as follows: “That a com- 
mittee be appointed by the president to be known as a Relations 
Committee with full power to act in any way they saw fit, to 
use or reject the various suggestions made at this meeting, and 
to report to this body at its next meeting in the spring of 1932.” 
It was felt that we needed a relationship committee not only to 
work with the State Education Association but also with other 
organizations and institutions that are conducting physical edu- 
cation programs so as to correlate meetings, programs and ob- 
jectives of all these groups. This suggestion was adopted. 

“Bob” Hager of Tacoma, invited the Association to hold its 
The meeting was adjourned. 
—Submitted by Mr. Alfred R. Hodges. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Labora- 
tories, Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college gradu- 
Degrees, B.S., B.P.E., M.P.E., and M.Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate 
Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 
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THE DANCE OF THE 
HUNGRY HOBOES 


By 
ADRIAN BADGER, C. O. LAMBERT, 
M. A. CLEVETT 


Physical Education Department, 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. College 


A partner dance. Any “Rube” music. No. 1 is on right. 
ENTRY — Campfire Scene and Hobo Song 
EXIT —Train Whistle— All Aboard! 


Step One —CROSS WALK AND GRAPEVINE (Elbows 
locked) 


4 No. 1 swings his left leg over No. 2’s right leg 
while No. 2 swings his left leg to the side. 

ie Position. 

a -3 No. 2 swings his right leg over No. 1’s left leg 
while No. 1 swings his right leg to the side. 

Ct. 4 Position. 


Cts. 5-8 Repeat all. 

Cts. 9-16 Grapevine walk to the right (both step left back 
of right, then right to side, then left in front of 
right and right to side, etc., going seven steps). 

Cts. 17-24 Same as 1-8 except the No. 2 man starts by placing 
right leg in front of No. 1’s left. 

Cts. 25-32 Grapevine walk left. 


Step Two— STRIDE AND TOE TOUCH (Inside hand on 
partner’s shoulder ) 


ae | Both jump to a wide stride stand. 
ox. 2 Both jump to close stride stand. 
ce -3 Both hop on right foot raising the left knee. 
“Ct 4 Both hop on right foot and touch left toe in front. 
Cts. 5-8 As counts 3-4. 


Cts. 916 As 1-8 except hop and toe touch on other foot. 
Cts. 17-32 As 1-16 


Step Three— RUBBER LEGS (Arms as in Step Two) 


ma: 1 Both swing the left foot across in front of right 
and shift weight to left foot. 

2 Rock (with legs crossed) back to right foot. 

Go 3 Rock back to left foot. 

ao 4 Hop on left and kick right sideward. 


Cts. 5-8 Opposite. 
Cts. 9-16 Same as 1-8. 


ce 17 Both step sideward left (on left) 

Ct. 18 Cross right in front of left. 

CK 19 Step sideward left. 

Ct. 20 Both place right heel diagonally forward to the 


right as the body is rotated right. 
Cts. 21-24 Same as 17-20 except starting to the right. 
Cts. 25-32 As 17-24. 
Step Four —CROSS TOE TOUCH AND SUPPORT (Arms 
as for Step Two) 


o 1 No. 1 jumps crossing his right in rear of his left. 
. (No. 2 rests 8 counts.) 

= 2 No. 1 jumps to a stride stand position. 

am 3s No. 1 jumps crossing his left to rear of right. 

4 No. 1 jumps to a stride position. 


Cts. 5-6 As 1-2. 

- F No. 1 turns his toes in. 

ce 8 No. 1 turns his heels in. 

Cts. 9-16 No. 2 does the same thing starting with left leg 
inward. (No. 1 rests.) 

Cts. 17-32 Both work together starting inward, doing the 
movement twice (16 cts). 

Step Five—HEEL AND TOE ROLL (Arms as in Step 

Two) 
Both step forward on left heel. 
Force the left toe to the ground. 


oe 1 
co 2 
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Cts. 3-4 
Cts. 58 
ce 


ca: 2a 
ce i 


Ce iz 
Cts. 13-16 
Cc. . 7 
Cc. BD 
Cts. 21-24 
Cts. 25-32 


Same with right. 

Same as 14. 

Turn the left toe inward toward the right (left 
heel out). 

Turn on the left heel turning the left toe outward. 
Place the right toe behind the left heel and move 
backward slightly. 

Step the left backward. 

Same as 9-12 except moving backward right. 
Step on left heel and hold Cts. 18-19. 

Press the left toe to the floor with the right toe. 
Same with the opposite foot. 

Same as 9-16 moving backwards left and right. 


Step Six —STRIDES AND CROSS LEG JUMPS (Elbows 


6 a | 

ae 

Cie 3 

© ae | 
Cts. 5-8 
Cts. 9-16 
Cts. 17-32 


locked) 
No. 1 strides with his left leg in front of No. 2’s 
right leg; No. 2 strides with his right behind No. 
1’s left. 
Both jump to a cross leg jump position. 
Both stride again but No. 2’s right is in front, with 
No. 1’s left in the rear. 
Cross leg jump. 
Repeat the same as cts. 1-4. 
Each circles outward away from his partner and 
with seven running steps goes to a position facing 
the opposite direction. In the running steps, No. 1 
crosses in front of No. 2 so that they will be in 
the proper position to repeat the entire figure. 
(No. 1 on the right.) 
Repeat cts. 1-16, but finish with backs touching and 
elbows locked behind. 


Step Seven— BACK TO BACK (Elbows locked) 


Ce i 


ee 
. a 


Ce. 4 
Cts. 5-8 
Cts. 9-12 


Cts. 13-16 
Cts. 17-18 


Cts. 19-20 
Cts. 21-22 
Cts. 23-24 
Cts. 25-32 


No. 1 extends his left thigh while No. 2 flexes his 
right thigh. No. 1 bends slightly forward while 
No. 2 bends slightly backward. 

Position. 

No. 1 flexes his right, while No. 2 extends his left. 
No. 1 bends backward and No. 2 forward. 
Position. 

Repeat. 

Both go to a full knee bend position in four “jerky” 
movements. 

Return to stand in same “jerky” movements. 

No. 1 bends forward raising No. 2 on his back. 
No. 2 flexes thighs. 

Return to position. 

No. 2 raises No. 1 to back, No. 1 flexing thighs. 
Return to position. 

As 17-24. (Finish this step with one-half body turn 
so that partners are facing.) 


Step Eight —-SLAPPING STEP (Start with hands at. sides) 


Cts. 14 
Cts. 58 
Cts. 912 
Cts. 13-16 
ce. i 
ce 
Ce 19 


Ct. 20 


No. 1 slaps with his left at No. 2’s face, while No. 
2 claps his hands together in front of his hips. 
No. 2 slaps with left and No. 1 claps hands. 

No. 1 slaps with right hand, while No. 2 claps. 
No. 2 slaps and No. 1. claps. 

No. 1 slaps with his left hand, while No. 2 claps 
with both. 

No. 2 slaps with his left hand, while No. 1 claps 
with both. 

No. 1 slaps with his right while No. 2 claps with 
both. 

No. 2 slaps with his right while No. 1 claps with 
both. 


Cts. 21-32 Same as 17-20. 
Step Nine—WIGGLE WAGGLE STEP (Swing hands, el- 


> 4 


oY 2 


bows bent, across front of the body in time 
to music) 
Both the same throughout this step. Toes turned 
in. 
Pivot on left heel, placing right toe back of left 
heel (both toes out). 
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3 
4 


5-8 
9 
10 


11 
12 


13-16 
17-32 


Both toes in. 

Pivot on right heel, placing left toe back of right 
(both toes out). 

Same-as 1-4. 

Turn toes in. 


Pivot on left heel and right toe, turning toes out—_ 


and progressing to the left. 

Turn the toes in. 

Pivot on left heel and right toe, turning toes out 
and progressing left. 

As 9-12. 

Same as 1-16 except start right. (In count 2 
above, the left heel is used for the pivot, whereas 
now the right heel is the pivot and the left toe is 
placed back of the right heel. Progress is to the 
right, cts. 24-32, bringing dancers back to place). 


Ten — PUSHER AND TWISTER (Hands at the sides) 


1 


np Ww 


7-8 
9-10 


11-12 
13-14 
15-16 
17-32 


1-2 
3-4 
5-14 

15-16 

17-20 


21-24 
25-28 
29-32 
33-36 
37-40 
41-44 
45-48 
49-56 


57-64 


Both push left hands against partner’s right shoul- 
der. 

Both push right hands against partner’s left shoul- 
der. 

Bend toward partner and hook left elbow. 

Bend toward partner and hook right elbow. 

No. 1 reaches down as to shake left hand with his 
partner, but No. 2 points his left thumb back over 
his own left shoulder. 

No. 2 reaches down as to shake left hand with his 
partner, but No. 1 points his left thumb back over 
his own left shoulder. 

They shake right hands. 

No. 1 pushes No. 2’s head down with his left hand 
and No. 1 throws his right leg over No. 2’s head 
(doing one-half body turn). 

No. 2 throws his left leg over No. 1. 

No. 1 throws his left leg over. 

No. 2 throws his right leg over. 

Same as 1-16 except when the leg swinging starts, 
No. 1 throws his left leg over first and No. 2 his 
right. 


Step Eleven— THE BUMPERS (Join both hands, partners 


facing) 
No. 1 does a full knee bend, while No. 2 remains 
standing. 
No. 2 does a full knee bend, while No. 2 comes to 
a stand. 
Continue alternately, with No. 1 at a full knee 
bend on ct. 14. 
No. 2 lowers to a full knee bend. (Both at full 
knee bend position.) 
Both execute a one-half turn of the body, No. 1 
turning to the right and pivoting on the right foot, 


to the left pivoting with the left foot and pushing 
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THE NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT IN GREECE 
By 
LEWIS RIESS 
Y. M. C. A., Saloniki, Greece 


a, 


Greece is to have a new Academy for gymnastic 
teachers. From its halls will go forth the future 
teachers of physical education in Hellas. Under the 
leadership of the great statesman, Venizelos, together 
with Mr. Papandreou, the Minister of Education, as. 
sisted by Jean Chryssafis, director of physical education, 
the strides made along the lines of physical education 
have been really marvelous. Greece is a poor nation, 
financially speaking, but there still lingers in the hearts 
of these people that indomitable spirit that never says 
die. There is that desire taxgach PORTE 
cal perfection which is the the, heritage gt Jean 
Chryssafis is the guiding “Spirit spirit and even though funds 
are lacking he is progressing in such a manner that 
other nations can pick up a pointer or two as to how 
to develop a physical education movement against great 
obstacles. The future Greek will soon possess some of 
those marvelous physical attributes that were the marks 
of his ancestors. 

At the foot of beautiful Hymetus (famous for its 
honey) a new building is about finished. When com- 
pleted it will be one of the best in Europe. With this 
working tool at his command the Minister of Educa- 
tion and his faithful, far-seeing associate, Mr. Chrys- 
safis, will be able to do the work which has ever been 
in their minds. ‘They have waited quite a long time 
for this great day, and supported by men who have 
been sent to other countries to get new ideas, and edu- 
cation, Greece is well along the road to a physical educa- 
tion renaissance. 

There are now 280 teachers of gymnastics in the 
secondary schools and universities. There are some 30 
stadiums already finished and 120 more are being built. 
Soon every village of Greece will have an athletic field 
where some embryo Praxiteles may have at his com- 


ing marble. 


mand fine specimens of youth to perpetuate in everlast- 
and pushing with the left foot, while No. 2 sig. I y sts ts . 


with his right foot. On ct. 20 bump buttocks. 
Both drop forward to a hips high front leaning 
rest; hold until ct. 24. 

Walk backward with hands keeping hips high until 
buttocks bump again. 

Drop to a supine position with hands at chest on 
the floor. 

Push up slightly with hands and look over left 
shoulder to partner. 

look over right shoulder. (Keep arms as in cts. 
33-36.) 

Push up and walk backward with hands to a full 
knee bend, back to back. 

Execute the same full knee bend turn, No. 1 turns 
left, No. 2 right. STAND 

Place left arms across partner’s waist (front) and 
with eight leaping steps knees high in front execute 
a full turn left. 

Place right hand at waist and turn to the right 
with leaping steps. 


«~—[here is a new physical education layin the making. 


It is now in the Bouli (Chamber of Deputies). 


will compel every child to have physical examinations,’ 


as well as to participate in physical activities. The law 
also states that no student may be a member. of an 
athletic club—the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., The Boy 
Scouts, and the Friends of the Air are exceptions. 
The leaders feel that the students will have enough 
physical activities in their school program and should 
not waste time in playing on club teams. 

In addition to the program of physical educational 
activities prepared for the students, the army and the 


navy have a physical education school for the training. 


of teachers. 

The physical education program in Greece is in good 
hands. The future will find the names of Venizelos, 
Papandreou, and Chryssafis among the immortals. The 
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old saying “Know Thyself” is being revived, and a keen 
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Greek mind will now be able to house itself in a strong 


body. Hellas will soon find itself, and when it does, 


it will take its place among the leading nations of the 


world. Physical education, will have had a great deal 
dado in this advancement, 





THE CONDITION CALLED 
MUSCLE-BOUND 


By 
JOHN CAPRETTA 


Major Student in Physical Education 
Ohio State University 


Physical educators today agree that we have very 
little, if any, scientific information upon the condition 
called muscle-bound. Authors of our text books of 
physiology seem to have avoided the issue and have 
left the subject without discussion. A survey, made 
among leading physiologists, was conducted because of 
the lack of information upon the subject and also be- 
cause of our desire to try and obtain such scientific 
information as was available. 

A questionnaire mailed to 45 different physiologists 
from 28 different universities on the term called “mus- 
cle-bound” resulted in the receipt of 22 answers, of 
which 7 ventured an opinion as to just what they 
thought the condition was, also its causes and remedies. 
The remaining 15 had no knowledge of the subject, 
only personal opinions which they did not care to ad- 
vance, or stated that the term was not a physiological 
term, or at least, was not a term well understood by 
physiologists. 

The outstanding opinion seems to be that the condi- 
tion of muscle-bound is associated with hypertrophy, 
and is a condition of overgrowth or excessive develop- 
ment of muscles. It is seen commonly when training 
is associated with severe muscular strain. The ex- 
cessive development results in a condition of fibrosis 
resulting in a preponderance of fibrous linen in muscle 
bundles due to the amount of stress and strain to which 
the muscle is subjected. This condition naturally 
causes the muscle to lose its elasticity and results in 
the condition called muscle-bound. 

Another physiologist advances the idea that tempo- 
rary muscle-bound may be caused by endocrinal dis- 


* turbances during a time of high nervous excitement. 


That is, the endocrinal discharges send nervous im- 


‘pulses to the different muscles causing them to con- 


tract, resulting in a person being muscle-bound tem- 
porarily, until the effects of the endocrine secretions 
have passed. 

Probably the most interesting explanation was that 
offered by W. O. Tenn, undoubtedly one of the leading 
physiologists in the United States. Quoting word for 
word from his reply to the questionnaire, “Muscle- 
bound is the term applied to the general condition: found 
in athletes accustomed to heavy muscular work involv- 
ing the-use of large masses of muscles without fine 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to Physical Educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They 
must rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them 
to the reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting 
points for any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 


14. The Effect of Exercise on Movements 
in the Large Bowel 


In his book, “A Treatise of the Science of Muscular 
Action” 1794, the London anatomist, John Puch, says, 
“Exercise helps to throw down wind from the bowels 
and attenuates the contents of the stomach.” “Exer- 
cise also serves at once as an evacuant, and a diversion 
by which artifices the humours are put into condition 
of flying off without the danger of bringing on spasms.” 
Almost everyoue who has written on the subject sees 
in the “sedentary life” or in “lack of exercise” one of 
the causes of constipation. Just how exércise helps 
is, however, not as clearly understood. Some authors 
speak of the massaging action of the body movements 
while others find in the strengthened abdominal mus- 
culature of an active life the facilitation of defecation. 

Because the experiments conducted in the author’s 
laboratory and just now published (DeYoung, Rice, 
and Steinhaus, 1931) are to his knowledge the first 
attempts to solve this problem by means of modern 
physiological techniques, he may be excused for devot- 
ing one entire article of this series to his own work. 

The study in question is part of a larger plan de- 
signed to determine not only the effects of a single 
bout of exercise on all parts of the digestive tract, but 
also the long-term, chronic, or after- 
effects of an active life. To date, | Tr 
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perfect health—while at rest, while standing, and dur. 
ing actual running on a treadmill. We soon observeg 
that in a large majority of the 451 distinct runnin 
periods observed by us on nine different dogs, there de. 
velops a very marked rise in colonic activity which be. 
gins abruptly two to three minutes after the beginning 
of exercise, and disappears just as suddenly a few 
minutes later, whether or not exercise is discontinued jp 
the meantime. This phenomenon is probably similar to 
the “mass movements” originally described by Hertz 
(1907) as occurring several times daily and being re. 
sponsible for defecation. In fact, the increased motility 
which we observed was often accompanied by defeca- 
tion. With further, somewhat more complicated pro- 
cedures, we were able to show that these exercise rises 
were not due to any local mechanical effect, but rather 
to nerve impulses reaching the colon over the parasym- 
pathetic nervous system. Both the vagus and the nervus 
erigens appear to carry these impulses. We found also 
that psychic effects such as fear while running militated 
against the appearance of the rise. Further, we ob- 
served as “after-effect” a period of lowered activity 
which lasted from two to sixty minutes. The cause 
of this “after-effect” is not clear but seems to be due 
to chemical rather than nervous changes. 

Besides the practical implications of this work which 
will immediately appear obvious to every reader, there 
has been suggested to us by a German physician, Dr. 
Irving Fisher, that this may explain the “stitch in the 
side” so often experienced by runners early in exer- 
tion. This pain has been attributed by the Germans 
to a collection of gas in the upper portions of the 
descending colon. A heightened motility would pro- 
vide the explanation for pains in this region if sufficient 
quantities of gas were so trapped. 
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we have solved only one phase, 
namely, the effect of a single bout 
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By very simple surgical interven- 
tions they can be prepared so that it 14 

a small balloon tied to a thin rubber _— a 
tube can easily be passed into the 

large intestine through the caecum, i 
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or what in man is the appendix. 
This balloon is inflated with air and 
the movements of the bowel re- 
corded on a drum by a manometer 
which measures the amount of air 
pushed out by each contraction and 





returned in the subsequent periods 
of relaxation. In this way, we were 
to observe and make records, day 
after day, for months, on dogs in 
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A number of typical records of colon motility in three normal dogs showing the 
characteristic “exercise rise” and the “after effect.” 
instance the failure of appearance of the rise after repeated exercise periods. 


The record of dog 18 shows in one 
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Physical Therapy 
(Continued from page 17) 

In summarizing this brief sketch of the relation be- 
tween physical therapy and physical education it has 
been emphasized that physical therapy is a distinct 
branch of medical practice. This group of thera- 
peutic methods has been formed on the basis of their 
physical properties and while some of the lines of 
work are quite dissimilar their combination gives them 
better recognition. 

Physical Education has given much to physical 
therapy, in that many of the principles of therapeutic 
exercise have been adapted to numerous diseased con- 
ditions by those who have had their original training in 
physical education. 

The field of physical therapy provides excellent c, 
portunities for those who will secure the necessary 
training for this work. At present the technical train- 
ing must be considered as post-graduate work in which 
application is made to a specialized subject. 

Aside from using physical education as a basis for 
further instruction in physical therapy it is recognized 
that the co-operation of the physical educator and the 
physical therapy technician is essential in the care of 
the crippled child. 





Progressive Projects 
(Continued from page 27) 

per cent interest. Much genuine business experience 
was gained through these transactions. No one student 
could purchase more than two bonds. This rule was 
made in order to spread the interest among a large 
number of students. A piece of land was picked out 
and a deed secured through friends. The whole mem- 
bership of boys was divided into teams—first, of fifteen 
members each, and later when the carpenter work came 
along the teams were cut to five so that more work 
could be accomplished with the allowance of tools, etc. 
The teams reported to the manual training teacher who 
gave them a mark for work accomplished and for the 
skill with which it was completed. The football squad 
trotted out to the site and hauled lumber and big stones 
from the road into the cabin for their hardening-up 
routine. The teams were named after various auto- 
mobiles and much competition developed. In less than 
six {ull months we had a cabin thirty by forty feet with 
a stone fireplace and a full length porch. Then the 
girls took over their end of the project and made cur- 
tains and chairs. ‘They sent out a call to parents for 
furniture and kitchen utensils and in this way com- 
pletely furnished the cabin. 
| SHOULD be needless to mention the many good 

times we have had with this cabin just one mile from 
the school, deep in the woods of a private estate. The 
income from the circus, besides paying for its own 
production, redeemed almost half of the bond issue the 
first year. Each year the money made from various 
activities of the school goes to pay off more of the 
bonds. Much practice in arithmetic, drawing, and man- 
ual training skills resulted from this project. 
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One of the most unique gymnasiums for children in this 
country is the one at the Sunny Gymnasium in connection with 
the School of Education, Chicago University, Dr. L: B. Sharp, 
Director. This gymnasium is beautiful and very attractive and 
has large French windows that reach from the floor almost to 
the ceiling. It is a place where children would love to play; 
there is nothing that would make the children hate “an ugly 
gymnasium.” 

Kh ae 

Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, State Director, Division of Physical Ed- 
ucation and Health, Connecticut, has published a very unique manual 
for the Intermediate Grades—fourth, fifth and sixth. The form, make-up 


and mechanics of this loose-leaf system. makes a distinct contribution to 
the science of manual-making in physical education. 


* * * 

Herbert L. Cushing, Acting State Director of Physical Ed- 
ucation of Nebraska, is also serving in the capacity of Deputy 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

* * * 

The National Rules Committee on Athletics and Games for the 
playground and recreation directors of the country took formal action 
on the playing rules for a number of games at the Recreation Congress 
at Toronto, October 7th, 1931. The National Recreation Association 
prints these reports—Bulletin No. 2519. 

* * * 


Everyone is interested in surfacing of school yards and 
playgrounds. The National Recreation Association has pub- 
lished a special bulletin (M.B#60) which contains practical 
and useful information. A special committee of experts is 
working on new material and plans to make a report and a new 
bulletin will soon be issued. Anyone interested in surfacing of 
school yards and playgrounds should get in touch with the 
National Recreation Association. 

* * Ok 

President Butler of Columbia University, has placed intercollegiate 
athletics under the Director of Physical Education, Dr. Elliott. A 
number of presidents of colleges and universities are planning a re- 
organization based upon the so-called “Pennsylvania Plan.” In this 
scheme, athletics become a part of the regular physical education 
program. The so-called ‘‘Pennsylvania Plan’”’ has been in operation in 


some fifteen universities and colleges for the past ten years. 
* * 


* 2 

Miss Edith M. Gates, Director of Health Education of the 
Y. W. C. A,, has published a very interesting book, “Health 
Through Leisure-Time Recreation,” reviewed in the December 
JOURNAL. 

* * * 

State Physical Education Societies were formed this fall 
in the states of Nebraska, Maine, Vermont, and Illinois. Dela- 
ware is planning this year to form a State Physical Educa- 
tion Association. Mr. Hugo Otopalik was re-elected President 
of the Iowa Physical Education system. Iowa has a_ strong 
state organization, due to the leadership of its officers and a 
splendid state bulletin service that keeps everyone interested. 

* * * 

Forty-one football players died from injuries and accidents on the 
field of play this year. This has created comment and criticism from 
college presidents, doctors, coaches and students. Carl Schrader says 
that players injured should not be just patched up and sent into the 
game but should be kept out until they completely recover. Too many 
coaches and trainers send boys back into the game not fully recovered 


from injuries or illness. 
* * 


* 

Ernst Hermann, Director of Sargent School, Boston Univer- 
sity, announces that after January 1932 the Sargent School will 
be on a four-year basis giving a B.S. in education. There are 
280 students enrolled in Sargent School. 

* % * 

A. QO. Anderson, Director of the Kansas City health and physical 
education program, was elected President of the Missouri Physical 
Education Association and plans a great meeting next year. 

* * * 

Physical education has lost a great friend in the death of 
Superintendent William J. Bickett of Trenton, New Jersey. 
Superintendent Bickett was responsible for the building of the 
splendid school buildings and school grounds in Trenton. He 
was a national education leader who believed in our program. 
We have lost a great friend. 
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state association has been an active force in the maintenance of the 
state physical education program. 

* * * 

There were two significant meetings held in New York this 
winter; one was the joint meeting between the College Dj. 
rectors and State Directors of Physical Education on the topic 
of teacher training and certification; the second meeting was 
the joint meeting of College Directors and State Directors with 
the American Student Health Association. It is a good sign to 
see these different national organizations with common interests 


getting together on topics and ground common to all of them, 
eC; ee 
H. T. Taylor, Supervisor of Physical Education for the Louisville 
Schools reports 43 full-time physical educators on his staff. The new 
junior high schools are all equipped with two to five acres of well laid 
out playgrounds and with adequate gymnasiums with complete facilities, 
* * * 
James Masterson is Director of Physical Education at St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
* a. *£ 
T. N. Metcalf, Iowa State College, Ames, is one of the first di. 
rectors who heads up the four-fold program, viz., 
1. Intercollegiate Athletics. 
2. Two years prescribed. 
3. Intramurals. 
4. Professional Training. 


pod is one of the pioneers along with Huff of Illinois and St. John of 
io. 





a a 
Things are happening very fast in California at this time. The 
superintendents met at Riverside, October 5th to 8th, and adopted fif- 
teen statements concerning interschool athletics, all of which have 
aroused considerable enthusiasm. These statements will go to the High 
School Principals’ Association and after being adopted there will be- 
come the policy for further improvement of their athletic programs in 
the high schools. The statements are being included in their December 
State News Letter which anyone can obtain by writing to N. P. Neilson, 
Director of Health and Physical Education, Sacramento, California. 
a. + & 
_ Championships are being limited to local leagues in many places 
in California, so they are traveling rapidly toward decentralization in 
the control of athletics. They must not, of course, allow this de 
centralization to go too far, but a certain amount of it will decrease, 
certain aspects of commercialization in athletics and give the intra- 
mural athletic programs a better chance to develop. 
. se = 
Strong Hinman, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of Wichita, Kansas, writes, “The program which you 
helped us set up here in Wichita is functioning fairly well, and 
we have work going now in the three divisions of health service, 
health education, and physical education. Last year I had 
sixty-five teachers working to produce a course of study in 
health which we are boiling down in our practice here this 
year, and hope to have available a year from now one of the 
best courses of study in health to be found anywhere. Our 
intramural program is progressing excellently. Last year there 
were 12,464 intermediate and high school boys and girls who 
took part in twenty-five different’ sports.” 
a a 
_ California is in the middle of another project now—that of develop- 
ing a health program for the elementary schools. They are also working 
on a secondary manual in physical education for boys. 
a eo 
A real effort is being made in all the Minnesota State 
Teachers Colleges to train the regular elementary school teach- 
ers for carrying on the health and physical education program 
in the elementary grades. St. Cloud State Teachers College has 
a splendid new physical education building with three gym- 
nasiums and a swimming pool. The Moorhead State Teachers 
College is building a fine new gymnasium. 
ee Me 
P Fifty couftties in Minnesota carried on play days for rural schools 
during the list year; approximately 90,000 children participated. 
oe - 
International Falls, Crosby-Ironton, Aurora, and Roosevelt 
High School, of Minneapolis, are carrying on experimental 
programs with the Rogers’ Physical Fitness Tests. 
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Clogging Minstrels 
(Continued from page 31) 


tumbledown shack. Two long benches were placed in 
front of it, and there were curtains at the sides. The 
piano which furnished the music for the dances was 
back stage. 

All of the girls taking part were made up as negroes 
of various types. 

When the curtain went up a negro boy was sitting 
on a stool near the front playing the guitar. Since we 
had no words to “Topsy” we made up some. that did 
very nicely. On the last chorus eight “Topsies” en- 
tered from L stage with a step-tap movement that is 
used in the dance and went right into their dance. The 
girl who had been playing the guitar took her stool and 
moved back stage. On the last chorus following the 
turn, the chorus ran back stage facing front on the 
last jump. They grouped themselves on the stage as 
a girl in Sambo costume ran out with 3-1-1’s to the 
music of “Oh Dem Golden Slippers.” She sang the 
song and chorus. On the chorus the seven other mem- 
bers of the Sambo chorus entered from both sides back 
stage, and moved forward with four 3-1-1’s finishing 
in one line as the song ended and all going immediately 
into their dance. After doing their dance they ran to 
back stage at the end of the last step, facing front and 
finishing with two 3-1-1’s. 

One of this chorus immediately picked up a violin 
and moved to the front playing “Lindy Lee.” Near 
the end of the music four couples strolled on back stage 
and moved forward with four cake walks on the last 
two measures, and began to dance without a pause. 
After “break your leg,” the chorus moved backward 
with three steps, a pause, ere: knees and slapping 
with hands. The count was 1, 2, 3, pause slap, 1, 2, 3, 
slap. 

By this time there were enough negroes on the stage 
so that they could sing the next number, “Way Down 
Yonder in the Cornfield,” which they did, swaying 
from side to side in time with the music. On the 
second verse the cornfield chorus came on back stage 
carrying shovels and hoes. They laid these down and 
moved forward on the chorus taking slap steps forward 
instead of backward. After the dance, they moved 
backward with the chorus step, taking slap steps and 
hop steps backward. 

The introduction to “Liza Jane” was played and the 
chorus sang the song. On the last chorus the dancing 
group entered from the left with a brush, brush, 1-1-1 
and feet together. On the brush, brush, the straw hat 
is lifted and replaced. This furnished a very amusing 
feature of the dance. After doing their dance this 
group moved backward on the stage taking their en- 
trance step backward. 

“Oh Susanna” was played and the chorus sang the 
song. The music was repeated and one girl did 
tumbling and stunts to the music. 

“Dixie” was the next number and the chorus was 
sung. The dancing group entered on the last eight 
meastires with 3’s. At the end of the dance they moved 
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backstage with step hops and slides backward. 

“My Old Kentucky Home” was then sung by the 
chorus and the mammies entered from the R on the 
last eight measures with a hop step draw sidewards. 
At the end of their dance they remained in place and 
six pickaninnies ran in from both sides and clasped 
their mammies about the waist, peeking out from the 
L, side. The girls sang just the chorus to “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird.” The mammies and pickaninnies 
did a step tap in place from side to side, the picka- 
ninnies running around the mammies on the third line; 
and on the sixth line they did the same thing and con- 
tinued running to the front, the mammies moving back- 
ward. 

The pickaninnies did their dance and the pappies and 
mammies formed two lines back of them on the last 
repeat, joining in on the last step taps and moving 
forward on the step hops while the pickaninnies turned 
and took their step hops to the back of the second line. 

Without a pause the three lines then repeated Dixie, 
Kentucky Home, and Mocking Bird. At the end of 
Dixie the pappies moved backward to the left on the 
step hops and slide while the other two lines moved 
forward to the right. At the end of Kentucky Home, 
the mammies moved backward to the left with a hop 
step draw, while the pickaninnies and pappies moved 
to the front on the right. The act ended with the 
“Mocking Bird” dance, the music dying away toward 
the end so that the dance was completed without music. 
Quick Curtain. 
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C OMPREHENSIVE plans are being made for the develop- 

ment of a program of intramural athletics in Michigan 
schools. At its last Annual Business Meeting held in Lansing 
on December 4, the Michigan High School Athletic Association 
instructed its Representative Council to undertake this new re- 
sponsibility in addition to its previous administration of inter- 
scholastic athletic affairs. 

On January 8th, a letter was sent out by Mr. A. W. Thomp- 
son, of the State Department of Public Instruction, ‘to Super- 
intendents throughout the state with the following purposes in 
view: 

(1) To learn definitely of the programs now in use in 
schools throughout the state. 

(2) To set up a statement of objectives and scope of the 
intramural program through representative commit- 
tees and conferences. 

(3) To develop a suggested program for use of schools 
during the spring term of the present school year. 

(4) To develop subsequently similar suggested programs 
for the fall and winter seasons. 

(5) To take steps looking toward the explanation and 
demonstration of such programs during the Mich- 
igan Education Association meetings next fall in or- 
der that administrators may be familiar with desir- 
able programs, either actually now in use or sug- 
gested as a result of this state-wide study. 

In addition the letter states that all schools later will be 
asked to submit a statement covering the salient points of what- 
ever intramural program they now have. These requests will 
cover both girls’ and boys’ programs and will come from Miss 
Lera Curtis, Director of Physical Education Activities, and Mr. 
C. E. Forsythe, Director of Athletics. 

It is proposed to tabulate the results of this study and make 
available to all schools the programs of other schools as well as 
the program suggested by the various committees that will 
work on the project. It is emphasized that the development 
of the intramural program, of course, ultimately depends upon 
the leadership and interest in each local school system. 

* + * 

TRAINING in a wide variety of skills should form the basis 

of the junior high school physical education program, ac- 
cording to the annual report of Superintendent R. G. Jones of 
Cleveland, recently published by the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation. The child, upon entrance to senior high school, may be- 
gin to specialize in activities of a particular appeal and develop 
one or more to a high degree of skill. Skill is essential, ac- 
cording to the Annual Report of the Cleveland Public Schools, 
because pleasure in activity is directly related to continued par- 
ticipation in it. Many boys and girls leave school at 16 years 
of age and go to work. It, therefore, becomes the duty of the 
Junior high school to provide activities in physical education 
which may be enjoyed as recreation outside of school life. In 
a large city, such as Cleveland, there are certain limitations re- 
garding the type of activity in which the child will be able to 
participate. The school should so direct its program that avail- 
able community facilities such as swimming pools, baseball dia- 
monds, and tennis courts, which exist for desirable recreation, 
will be used. 

* . * 

THE Utah Physical Education Association has recently been 

organized, with the following officers: President, Miss Mar- 
guerite Schwarz, Salt Lake City; Vice President, Rex Suther- 
land, Salt Lake City; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Alice O. 
Bronson, Y.W.C.A., Salt Lake City; Chairman of Program 
Committee, Miss Mary Breech, South Junior High School, Salt 
Lake City. 
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PLANS are being made for the nation-wide celebration of the: 

two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash. 
ington, in 1932. A commission was appointed by Congress tg 
promote this project and an active commission is preparing jp. 
teresting and historically correct information upon any gy. 
ject connected with the life of Washington. This information 
will be distributed as requests are received and, in addition there 
will be provided pageants of different length, varied content, and 
adapted to the use of either large or small groups of partic. 
pants. Instruction as to scenery, costumes, properties, organj. 
zation, and production will accompany them. Complete plays 
and one-act plays based on important episodes in the life of 
George Washington will be furnished to schools, dramatic go. 
cieties, etc. The program of promotion also includes news reels, 
radio broadcasting, posters, stamps, etc. Anyone desiring more 
detailed information may obtain it from the George Washing. 
ton Bicentennial Commission, Washington Building, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


* * * 


Ml THAT most important finding of the White House Confer. 

ence committee on growth and development that, ‘no two 
children are alike,’ is a fact upon which we have not been 
founding our work,” says Dr. James F. Rogers, Federal Office 
of Education specialist in health education. 

“We have been trying,” he points out, “to have children all 
weigh alike, all drink the same number of glasses (size fortu- 
nately not specified) of water, all drink the same number of 
pints of milk, all sleep the same number of hours, all stand 
and sit alike, all take the same exercises for the same number 
of minutes, etc. 

“Most of our educational work is founded on supposition 
rather than fact and this accounts for the rather sudden and 
violent changes in our ideas concerning the teachings of hygiene 
and physical education which have taken place from time to 
time,” Dr. Rogers says. “We who are engaged in preserving 
and promoting the physical welfare of the child are ignorant of 
a great many things and should keep in mind that we are quite 
likely to go very much astray in many of our theories and 
practices.” 

He states that the growth and development committee of the 
White House Conference concluded there should be no classi- 
cation of children according to type, that very little is known 
about heredity, that fatigue, which is so important in all child 
activities, is still a vague subject, that little is known about the 
ductless glands, that what the optimal rate of child growth 
should be is unknown, and that physical education and recrea- 
tional programs should be based upon individual needs. 

In the light of these findings the Federal Health Education 
specialist suggests that examination be made into the quality of 
work being done in the field of school hygiene in an endeavor 
to make such changes as seem desirable. 


* * * 


7 HE U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 

has published a very interesting list of Professional Courses 
in Physical Education for Teachers, May, 1931, 54922. It is a 
list of over 400 institutions and gives the following facts: Ap- 
proximately 410 institutions give a 2, 3 and 4 year major and 
minor in physical education. The number of institutions that 
give a four-year major are as follows: 


Public institutions, universities and colleges 63 
Private institutions 77 
State teachers colleges 70 

Total 210 


There are some 54 public and private institutions giving 
minors. There are some 53 educational institutions giving a 
two-year major. "This report ought to be of value to those in- 
terested in teacher training. 


* ” * 
PHYSICAL education teachers in Philadelphia are now teach- 


ing practically all courses in health education in the senior 
high schools. 
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HE National Rules Committee at its meeting held in con- 
T nection with the Recreation Congress at Toronto last Oc- 
tober considered and took formal action on the playing rules 
for a number of activities. These actions of the Committee 
were reported at a special meeting held to provide for an open 
discussion of the work of the Committee. Those present at the 
meeting approved of the decisions which the Committee had 
reached. y ; 

The Playground Baseball Committee, of which Mr. Ernest 
W. Johnson of St. Paul, Minn., is chairman, was appointed as 
the official sub-committee on playground baseball of the Na- 
tional Rules Committee. 

The Rules of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the American Physical Education Association were adopted 
as the official playing rules for women and girls for aquatics, 
soccer, speedball, basketball, athletics, fieldball, and field hockey. 
hockey. 

It was voted also that the Rules of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation for the following athletic games be adopted as the of- 
ficial playing rules for women and girls for the following 
games: basecricks, batball, kick dodgeball, schlag ball, goal 
ball, hit run baseball, longball, captain baseball, ground ball, 
clubguard, end ball, bound volleyball, newcomb, nine-court bas- 
ketball, paddle tennis, ring tennis, Indian golf, adaptations of 
deck (or ring) tennis, horseshoe pitching, shuffleboard, bowling 
in mass, fifty or burst, ten pins, hockey golf, and archery. 

The rules of the Amateur Athletic Union were adopted as 
the official rules for track and field athletics, boxing and wrest- 
ling. 

The following existing rules were also adopted as the official 
rules: 


Activity Approved Rules of: 
Horseshoe National Horseshoe Pitching Association 
Skating U. S. Skating Association 
Speed Ball American Sports Publishing Co. 

Ping Pong American Ping Pong Association 


Prisoner’s Base National Recreation Association, Committee 
on Playground Games 

National Recreation Association, Committee 
on Playground Games 

Team Dodge Ball National Recreation Association, Committee 
on Playground Games 


Field Ball 


Soccer U. S. Football Association 
Tennis U. S. Lawn Tennis Association 
Baseball National Joint Rules Committee of Profes- 


sional Baseball 

Basketball Joint Basketball Committee 
Volleyball U. S. Volleyball Association 

The Committee voted to recommend the appointment of spec- 
ial sub-committees to study the following activities and to 
recommend uniform playing rules for them: jack stones, shuf- 
fleboard, playground kick ball, hockey, touch football, hop 
scotch, and end ball. 


* * * 


7 HE class in the Teaching of Health of Ohio University, 

Athens, Ohio, sponsored an interesting exhibit of health 
education material during the past summer. Each member of 
the class secured a certain amount of material from various 
commercial establishments throughout the country. This con- 
sisted of posters, booklets, charts, maps, stories, etc. as well 
as lists of available publications on the subjects. 

A general student chairman was elected and the following 
committees appointed: (1) the assembling committee whose 
duty it was to get the material together and arrange it accord- 
ing to subject as for example “Sleep,” “Fresh Air,” “Posture,” 
“Nutrition,” “Communicable Disease,” “Teeth,” “Safety,” etc. 
(2) the display committee whose duty it was to place the ma- 
terial on display. The material was placed on the walls of the 
art exhibit room. (3) the publicity committee whose duty it 
was to see that the exhibit was properly advertised. 

Several hundred students attended the exhibit and pro- 
nounced it decidedly worthwhile. 
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TATE Director Detherage of Missouri has published a 

course of study for Elementary Schools. It is a simple 
but practical publication. The unique thing about it is the 
music arrangement. The state department had the cooperation 
of the music people, and the music is arranged for the needs 
of the different age levels. Music is put in the right pitch and 
key for the different grades. You will find this course of study 
full of practical suggestions especially for the classroom teacher. 
We must remember that in the elementary schools, physical 
education in the last analysis depends upon the active interest 
and cooperation of the classroom teacher. 


* * * 


CCORDING to Dr. Burdick of Maryland, every school girl 
in Maryland is given an examination every two years by a 
woman physician. Group activities are encouraged for girls. 
Volleyball is now played all over the state. Credit of one point 
for physical education is allowed toward graduation. No credit 
is given for basketball. 
* * * 


ISCONTINUANCE of the terms “major sports” and “minor 
sports” was strongly urged in a unanimous vote passed re- 
cently by the National Rules Committee for Athletics and Games 
of the National Recreation Association. The committee agreed 
that the use of such terms in distinguishing between different 
sports tends to limit the participation in sports designated as 
“minor” sports although such sports have recreational values 
equal to those of “major” sports and should have the same wide 
participation. 

The committee reported more than 1,603,000 different players 
enrolled in the 1930 league contests in nine different sports, 
under public recreational auspices. These sports are baseball, 
basketball, bowling, football, soccer, volley ball, horseshoes, 
playground ball, and field hockey. Players participated in 
1,115,000 contests before 35,000,000 spectators during the 1930 
season. 

Action was taken by the committee on official playing rules 
in many different sports. Rules of the A.A.U. were adopted 
as the official rules for track and field athletics, boxing, and 
wrestling. The rules of the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association 
for tennis, U. S. Skating Association for skating, National 
Horseshoe Pitching Association for horseshoe pitching, the 
U. S. Football Association for soccer, the official rules for base- 
ball of the Joint Rules Committee of Professional Baseball, the 
rules of the Joint Basketball Committee for basketball, and the 
official rules of the U. S. Volleyball Association for volleyball 
were adopted for use on the public playgrounds, athletic fields, 
and parks throughout the United States. The rules of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association were adopted as the official playing 
rules for aquatics, soccer, fieldball, speedball, field hockey, 
basketbali, as well as for numerous other games. 

The Committee adopted as its major program for the coming 
year the working out of modifications in size of court or play- 
ing field, in standard equipment, and in the playing rules them- 
selves for younger boys and girls for those activities passed 
upon and reported above. 

In order to do this as thoroughly as possible, the Committee 
believes that it should have from each recreation executive his 
own suggestions as to any modifications in standard playing 
rules for different activities for boys and for girls, and any 
age limitations that he feels should be followed in the conduct 
of different activities. It would be very much appreciated if 
you weuld send to the National Rules Committee, in care of 
the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, full suggestions as to desirable modifications in 
different athletic sports and games. 

* * & 


TO perpetuate the memory of Dr. Watson L. Savage, founder 

and president of the Savage School for Physical Education, a 
Scholarship Fund has recently been established by contributions 
from his associates and friends. This Memorial Fund is in- 
vested and the income will be used to assist deserving students 
in obtaining an education as specified in the constitution. 
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THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology has available a 
$500 scholarship in Health Education for the school yeg 
of 1932-33. The American Physical Education Association has 
been asked to help in the selection of a suitable candidate for 
this scholarship. Candidates may obtain application blanks 
requesting them from the American Physical Education Aggo. 
ciation, Box 362, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The final decision of 
the recipient of this scholarship will be made by the Massachy. 
setts Institute of Technology. 
* * * 
THE Convention of the Northwest District of the American 

Physical Education Association will be held April 7-8, 1932, 
at Spokane, Washington. 

* * 
PRELIMINARY CONVENTION NEWS 
(By Mr. Alvin L. King, Chairman, Publicity Committee) 
37th Annual Convention of the American . Physical Education 
Association * 
April 19-23, 1932 
THERE are only two months left to make arrangements for 
the American Physical Education Association Convention 
in Philadelphia. Have you made your plans to be there? 

The Committee has set aside Thursday noon, April 21, from 
12:00 to 1:45 P. M. for class and school reunions. Each group 
will make their own arrangements which may include speeches, 
discussion and airing of school problems, or just plain eating 
mixed with timely gossip. The Social Committee will be glad 
to furnish names of desirable places at or near the Convention 
Headquarters for your reunion. 

A special feature will be the Student Section Meeting on 
Saturday morning. General problems of the embryo teacher 
will be discussed in this open meeting. The meeting was so 
popular at the Boston convention two years ago a need for 
continuing it was felt. 

The Valley Forge trip Saturday morning should attract 
many as it will be a sight-seeing tour of historic Valley Forge 
and surrounding country. The Philadelphia Teachers’ Associa- 
tion have asked all those attending the Convention to be their 
guests on this trip. If you have.never seen Memorial Chapel, 
Washington’s Headquarters, and Valley Forge, in the Spring, 
you will find the trip well worth while. 

As we mentioned in a previous article, Atlantic City is only 
a short distance away. A fitting climax for the Convention 
would be a week-end at the “Playground of the World.” Also 
the month of April is “Cherry Blossom” time in Washington 
which is only three hours from Philadelphia. 

Make a note on your calendar now that you have a physical 
education date in Philadelphia, April 19-23, 1932. 


WHAT Convention of the American Physical Ed- 
ucation Association 

WHEN April 19-23, 1932 

WHERE 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * x 
F  vseagared College has always maintained that all volun- 
tary athletics should be under the Department of Physical 
Education. President Stearns inaugurated this policy in 1860 
and it has continued without interruption to the present day. 
. * * * 
THs year it is planned to include titles of student theses 
bearing on physical education and related fields in the an- 
nual Bibliography which Mr. G. B. Affleck prepares for the 
Research Quarterly. It is therefore requested that Schools of 
Education and Departments of Physical Education, particularly 
those carrying graduate courses, send in the author, title, and 
such description as is necessary to Professor G. B. Affleck, In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
* * + 


A LETTER from the Cleanliness Institute suggests the fol- 
lowing correction in the article by Dr. Redden in the Jan- 
uary issue of HEALTH AND Puysical Epucation: “On page 
31, first line, second column, the figure ‘0.05’ should be ‘0.5,’ as 
quoted from the August 15, 1931, issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. The mistake is not yours, but 
was made in the original manuscript and unfortunately did not 
catch our eyes until it appeared in print.” 
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tt ID you know that—U. S.G. A. statistics reveal that there 
are more than 290 municipal golf courses in operation in 
39 states and the District of Columbia, besides the hundreds of 
ivate and fee courses... . Illinois cities own and operate 29 
Mic courses... - New York state is second highest with 
. _,.and Michigan third with 21. ... Chicago has eight 
ourses more than any other city... The first mention of 
wolf in this country appeared in the Charleston Gazette, Oc- 
a ties 13, "Deeper ioging. 


HE State of Illinois has organized a Physical Education 
T Association with the following officers : 
President — S. C. Staley 
Ist Vice-President — Jack Lipe 
2d Vice-President — Mr. Van Meter 
Secretary-Treasurer — Louis Kulcinski 
* * * 
N order to bring together the more practical and appropriate 
| investigations for discussion at the National Convention of 
the American Physical Education Association in April, Dr. 
C. H. McCloy of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, requests 
that independent research workers in the field of health and 
physical education write him or Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, about —_ research studies. 
* * 


HE Department of Education of the State of Ohio is sending 

out a blank giving Standards on Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools and asking each principal to check 
and report whether or not his school meets the standard require- 
ments as to Time Allotment, Certification of Teachers, Facilities 
and Equipment, Program, and Credit. 

a . * 

Tae attention of physical directors, recreation leaders, club 

and camp directors and all other men and women in charge 
of swimming activities is invited by the National Recreation As- 
sociation to its swimming badge tests for boys and girls. A dis- 
tinctive characteristic of these tests: is that they are intended to 
promote an interest in learning to swim and in developing skill 
in the water, just as the Red Cross tests emphasize life saving. 
The tests were devised by the same men and women who de- 
veloped the athletic badge tests of the Association with the 
additional help of two swimming experts. Valuable assistance 
was received from the life saving service of the American Red 
Cross. 

The tests are in three progressively difficult series. They 
include distance events, the recovering of objects from surface 
dives, free style swimming for speed, diving, floating in various 
positions, and demonstrations of strokes. There are no height, 
weight, or age limits specified. The same tests are used by 
both boys and girls, the only distinction being that girls are 
permitted a longer time in the swimming events for speed. Any 
responsible person familiar with swimming may give the tests. 

Since the tests were first issued in January, 1929, for trial 
and experiment, they have been used in many municipal swim- 
ming pools and a number of summer camps. They have also 
been largely incorporated in the national physical achievement 
standards recently prepared by a committee of national experts 
in physical education. Several thousands of boys were tested 
in these events in a number of city school systems, and the 
degree to which the tests were found successful was indicated 
by the fact that with few changes they have been included in 
the final standards. 

Special certificates are available for boys and girls who 
qualify in each of the events. The various events appeal to 
a wide range of ages, but most of the boys and girls who have 
already passed the tests are between ten and eighteen. 

In order to spread information concerning the tests, the 
National Recreation Association this year will send a descriptive 
seven-page bulletin free of charge to the readers of this maga- 
zine. This bulletin gives a complete description of the tests, 
instruction in directing the events, and detailed descriptions of 
positions, strokes, dives and other information useful in the 
‘conduct of the trials. Write to the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE 1932 MILLS COLLEGE 
FIELD HOCKEY AND 
SPORTS CAMP 


Mills College, California 
SEVENTH SEASON 
June 25 to July 23, 1932 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Physical Education 
Summer School, Organized in a camp program. 


The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp offers 
both graduate and undergraduate credit in field hockey; basket- 
ball; games for elementary and Junior High School; archery; 
swimming; life saving; horseback riding; tennis; golf; natural 
dancing; clog and character dancing; puppetry; camp leadership 
courses offering the Counselor’s Certificate of the National Camp 
Directors’ Association. (Courses may be taken either with or 
without academic credit.) 

The special lecturer for the 1932 Session is Mr. N. P. 
Neilson, Chief of the Division of Health and Physical Education, 
California State Department of Education, who will offer a 
graduate seminar in physical education to consider the problems 
tnvolved in the construction of tests to be used in measuring 
the performance of girls in athletic games. 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief that greater 
social values can be obtained with a small number sharing to- 
gether this unique situation of summer school courses in a camp 
environment. Discussion groups, camp fires, recreation parties 
and group singing are included in the informal program of 
camp. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical education who 
wish to keep their teaching technique up to date. Emphasis is 
given to the training of officials for Junior High School, Senior 
High School and College Play Days as well as training for the 
nationa! ratings of officials in Field Hockey and Basketball. 


For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College P. O., California or Miss Hazel J. Cubberley, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 




















The Sargent School 
of Physical Education 
of 


Boston University 
School of Education 


51st Year 


S leemren acter and complete four-year 

course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education, resulting in the aca- 
demic degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Five months of instruction 
at Camp. Major course in Physical 
Therapy. For young women graduates 
of high school, with particular qualifi- 
cations. New dormitory. 


School Appointment Bureau for 
graduates. 


PROFESSOR ERNST HERMANN, Director 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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VALUABLE material along health lines may be obtained at 
nominal cost (free in some instances) from the following 
organizations : 

American Child Health Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Write for “List of Publications.” “The 
Child Health Bulletin” is published six times during the year 
and distributed to members of the Organization. This maga- 
zine discusses the latest developments in child health and 
contains book reviews and bibliographies. Printed material 
for teachers and administrators in regard to School Health 
Programs is available through the Division of Health Edu- 
cation. 

American Public Health Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Send for “Catalogue of Health Books, 
with Prices” and “Bibliography on Public Health and Allied 
Subjects.” 

Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
“List of Publications for Schools.” Through their School 
Service, a limited edition of each publication is available free 
of charge to those grades for which they are prepared. Single 
review copies of suitable publications are available to teachers, 
according to grade or subject. Review copies of all material 
are free to administrators. Publications are furnished at cost 
price with special prices on quantity lots for schools. Ref- 
erence material is available for special projects, free upon 
request. “The Cleanliness Journal” is available by request. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Mass. “List of Health Publications.” These booklets are 
offered freely to all health and educational agencies. They 
are written primarily for adults. 

Life Extension Institute, 25 West 43d St., New York, N. Y. 
Issue no free material but publish a monthly Journal called 
“How to Live” and a book by the same title. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. “List of publications’ may be had upon 
request. Write to the School Health Bureau of the Welfare 
Division requesting Free School Health literature. 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Send for “List of Publications” and 
“Loan Exhibit Material.” Their publications are sold at cost 
price, some are available in single copies only, as free mate- 
rial. The Fund is prepared to furnish lecturers from its staff. 
The service of the Child Welfare Library maintained by the 
Fund is offered to all those interested in any phase of child 
Welfare.. Loan packages are sent out and bibliographies may 
be secured in connection with the collection of material for 
special study or research. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. “List of Publications” free and at cost price. 

National Safety Council, } Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send for “Publications of Education Division” free and at 
nominal cost. Free pamphlets on “Safety Teaching in the 
Modern School” and “Selected Bibliography of Safety Mate- 
rials.” 


National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. “List of Publications,” 
nominally priced on Safety. 

National Tuberculosis Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. “Health Education Material for Teach- 
ers.” Selected list of free or inexpensive pamphlets or 
booklets. 

Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Health Education Publications,” free and at 
cost price. “U. S. Publications on Education,” price list. 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. “List of Publications on Subject of Child Health’— 
single copies of publications are sent free on request. “List 
of Exhibit Material”—films are loaned for transportation 
charges only. 

Superintendent of Documents, Public Health Service, U. S. 


Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. “Public Health 
Service Publications.” 
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THE American Public Health Association will hold its 61s 
annual meeting at the Willard Hotel in Washington, p, 





October 24-27, 1932. G 
* * * 
a 
Schools Having Ten or More Student Members in the 
A. P. E. A. 
State Teachers College State Teachers College 
East Stroudsburg, Pa.206 , Trenton, New Jersey 19 
Temple University New York University 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 79 New York, New York 19 
State Teachers College University of Pitts- 
Slippery Rock, Pa... 64 buten, Pa. .....2, 19 
University of Notre Texas State College 
Dame, Indiana .... 63 for Women, Denton 16 
Normal College of the State Teachers College 
A. G. U. Santa Barbara, Calif, 14 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 47 Kansas State College 
University of Kansas Manhattan, Kans. ... 13 
Lawrence, Kansas... 27 Ohio State University 
Arnold College Columbus, Ohio .... 13 
New Haven, Conn... 25 Wellesley College 
Y. M. C. A. College Wellesley, Mass. .... 12 
Springfield, Mass.... 24 University of Minnesota 
State Teachers College Minneapolis, Minn. .. 12 
West Chester, Pa.... 24 Oregon State College, 
Russell Sage College Corvallis 6.60.2 11 
Troy, New York.... 23 Margaret Eaton School 
State Teachers College : Toronto, Ontario, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 21 OS EERO 11 
University of Nebraska Columbia University 
Lincoln, Nebraska .. 19 New York, New York 10 
Many favorable reactions were heard following the 
former publication of the list of schools having ten or 
more student members of the A. P. E. A. and therefore 
the list is being published again with the latest figures 
available. Special attention is called to State Teachers 
College at East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, with 206 
student members and to Notre Dame University with 63 
student members, both of which are recent additions to 
the list. 




















* * * 


THE members of the American Physical Education Association 

are requested to submit to the Honor Award Committee the 
names of deserving individuals engaged in or retired from physi- 
cal education, general education, or allied sciences. Any member 
of the Association may enter a nomination. To facilitate the 
investigation carried on by the committee, the nomination should 
be accompanied by the present address of the nominee and a 
brief biographical sketch. The committee is desirous of having 
the nominations on hand before the National Convention at 
Philadelphia in April. Dr. A. G. Ireland is chairman of this 
committee and may be addressed as follows: Dr. A. G. Ireland, 
Director of Physical and Health Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, 1208 Trenton Trust Building, Trenton, 
N. J. 

cs ok ok 


D*: D. Oberteuffer, chairman of the Publicity Committee for 
the Mid-West Physical Education Association, sends the 
following notice of the coming meeting: 
ATTEND THE MID-WEST CONVENTION 

Columbus, Ohio. March 30th, 31st, April 1st, 2nd, 1932 

Railway certificates issued on all railroads. Outstanding 
speakers and many helpful discussion groups. 

Convention Headquarters—Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 

Added Feature: Recital by Mary Wigman. Reservations 
should be made in advance with Harold S. Wood, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, convention manager. Watch the 
March issue of the JourNAL oF HEALTH AND Puysicat Eb- 
UCATION for the detailed program of the convention. 
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CONFERENCE of educators and musicians was held re- 
A cently at the Denishawn House, attended by more than 
two hundred representatives from the high schools, colleges, and 
other educational institutions of New York City. Miss Lucille 
Marsh surveyed the present status of the dance, emphasizing 
the need for bringing this art into the educational world. Miss 
Mary O’Donnell of Columbia University read a paper stating 
what educators demanded of the dance. In response to this 
paper, Miss St. Denis accepted the demands of the pedagogues 
and emphasized the fact that the dance should be considered 
as a democratic expression—not the peculiar prerogative of 
artists, but a needed activity for the health and well-being of 
all normal people. 

The conference was .followed by a demonstration of the 
Synchoric Method — the visualization of a symphonic composi- 
tion. The first movement of Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” 
was used for this demonstration, in which a group of forty 
children participated. Each child impersonated a member of 
the tonal orchestra. This experiment has given rise in all 
fields of music visualization to the idea that the dancers in the 
ballet might, individually or in groups, dance the voices of a 
composition. This is a distinct advance upon the existing 
custom of having the group dance in unison to the composition, 
without respect to its harmonic complications. This method 
received the approval of the educators present. Professor 
Baldwin expressed his enthusiasm concerning it as an educative 
medium for training in music appreciation. Mrs. Satis Coleman 
of Lincoln School, and Miss Ruth Gilette Hardy commented 
upon the value of this training and suggested that the Synchoric 
Method should have a place in the curriculum of teachers’ 
training schools. 

Miss Evelyn de La Tour demonstrated_several new points 
in ballet technique and advocated a new approach in the teaching 
of ballet as basic technique. Miss Klarna Pinska demonstrated 
the teaching of Denishawn technique and dances. 


Pd * * 


THERE has long been a demand for a form by means of 

which a record of a child’s growth in height and weight 
could be kept through his school years. The office of the 
Commissioner of Education, Bureau of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., has recently issued a blank devised for keeping such a 
record, in graphic form, three times a year or less often. ‘There 
are directions and also a miniature on the reverse of the chart 
to make its use clear. In addition to the height and weight 
records, notation can be made regarding illnesses, change of 
habits, injuries or other incidents in the child’s history which 
might be expected to cause, or which seem to account for 
changes in his growth. 

The lines representing roughly the usual rate of growth of 
children are omitted from the form for the reason that the 
desire to make all children alike has been an obsession and any 
divergence of the record of an individual child from the average 
was taken by many as meaning that there was something wrong 
with this child. The new form is based on the principle that 
no two children are alike and that no two children can be made 
to follow one pattern of growth. The child should be compared 
with himself and not with the average child. Granted that he 
is (as far as we can determine) in good héalth at his first 
examination, it may be expected that his height and weight will 
keep much the same relation to each other and to those of the 
average child as in his first records. 

The blank states that those who are looking for a “scientific” 
(in the sense of exact) means of determining whether a child 
is of the “right” height or weight for his age will be dis- 
appointed. It is possible, however, that, with carefully kept 
records, extending over the school period, much may be learned 
regarding what is to be expected along these lines. 

Acknowledgments are due to Baldwin, Wood, and other 
students of child anthropometry for data made use of in pre- 
paring this form. 

The cost of the record forms is 1% cents each, whether in 
small or large lots. 
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Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 





ng September, 1930, the Central School 
became a definite part of the college 
in Troy, New York. The first two years 
of the course are devoted largely to cul- 
tural subjects and the last two years to 
technical training. The faculty of the 
Central School including Miss Helen 
McKinstry, B.S., Director, continues 
with the school in its new home. 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 




















PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


Offers a four-year curriculum leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
The college is accredited and co-educational. 
High school graduates may register for the 
fall or spring term. 


For Catalogue, address 


Registrar, 139 Glenwood Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey 























A Teacher’s Manual of Physical Education 


General Gymnastics (Revised Edition) 
By Henry Panzer, President of Panzer College of Physical Education 


With this Manual, teachers of Physical Education will be able to 
construct an effectual lesson plan: in other words, they will be able, 
with the knowledge of health education to meet the aims of physical edu- 
cation with a well-balanced program. A well balanced program, such as 
this manual provides, will assist materially in developing satisfactory 
conditions in the youth of the country. 


The Contents 

Physical Education from the Time of Entering School Until the Age 
of Nine. Gymnastics for Pupils from the Tenth to the Fifteenth Year. 

Course I—Physical Education from the Time of Entering School up 
to and including the Age of Nine. 9 topics. 

Course II—For Pupils from the Tenth to the Twelfth Year. 5 Topics. 

Course III—For Pupils from the Thirteenth to the Fifteenth Year. 
5 Topics. $2.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
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THE following news item concerning adult interest in winter 
sports in Canada is sent in by A. S. Lamb, M.D., Director of 
Physical Education, McGill University, Montreal: 

Someone has said, “We do not stop playing because we get 
old but we get old because we stop playing”. 

One hundred and eighty-two rinks representing seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight different players took part in the Edin- 
burgh Trophy Granite Curling Competition at Montreal on 
Saturday, January 9th. Owing to the mild weather, all matches 
this year were played on artificial ice. Starting at 9 A.M., the 
last stohe was not thrown until close to midnight. Each club 
must enter approximately 60% of its playing strength and the 
rinks so entered are divided into groups or units of 2, 3, or 4. 
These groupings are not made known until the end of the 
competition and the scores made by and against each group 
are averaged ona plus or minus basis. The group having 
the highest plus score is declared the winner. 

The competitors are all business and professional men: rang- 
ing in age from about thirty to seventy-five. Many of them 
are old in years but young in spirit. As far as possible, matches 
are played on neutral ice, the home club acting as host to the 
visitors who are royally entertained. It is difficult to visualize 
a day of competitive activity for the business man in which 
there is more interest and good feeling. : 

Similar activities are conducted for women competitors. 

The same situation is found in the City and District Bad- 
minton Tournament which also is played off in January. There 
are six hundred players. It is significant that there are only 
twelve entries in the Girls’ Singles, eight for the Boys’ Singles 
and five hundred and eighty for the adult competition, in which 
the age range would be from twenty-five to fifty-five years. 
There are drawings for Women’s Singles, Women’s Doubles, 
Men’s Singles, Men’s Doubles, Girls’ Singles, Mixed Doubles 
and Boys’ Singles. This tournament concludes in a week. ~ 

Interest in this game has grown tremendously in the past 
few years, and it appears as if it has come to stay. 


* * * 


HE first State Conference of Women Physical Education 

Directors and Teachers was held at the University of Ari- 
zona on November 23 and 24, 1931. This conference was 
initiated by a number of women interested in securing better 
organization and closer cooperation of physical education in- 
terests within the state. Miss Ina E. Gittings, Director of 
Women’s Physical Education at the University of Arizona, was 
chosen as President of the Conference to be held in 1932 at 
Phoenix at the time of the State Education Association’s meet- 
ing. Committees were formed on Athletics, Standardization of 
Curricula in Colleges, and Correlation of College and High 
School Physical Education Programs for Women. 

Among the resolutions was a recommendation that a speaker 
on Health and Physical Education be secured for the general 
sessions of the next State Educational Association meeting. 

At the conclusion of the conference, an exposition was given 
by the major students of the University to which the faculty 
and general public were also invited. This included striking 
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posters showing various phases of physical education work 

in the department, exhibits of the activity and health prog 
special features including a dance rhythm demonstration, a Mock 
physical examination for the faculty, and a costume show. ‘Thy 
latter feature illustrated the most modern costumes in g 
tennis. riding, hockey, basketball and other sports, contrat 
these by means of living models with the same costumes thg 
were worn on the campus in the same sports from 1900 to 1995 


Condition of Muscle-Bound 


(Continued from page 43 ) 

gradations and: precise control. Here, I suppose that 
the muscle fibres are overdeveloped in relation to the 
nerve fibres so that one nerve fibre possibly controls 
a number of muscle fibres: This is reasonable, if 
hypertrophy of the muscle involves an increase in the 
number of fibres. Tendon sense and muscle sense are 
presumably poorly developed or else the proprioceptive 
impulses are perceived en bloc rather than in detail, 
The subject performs delicate muscular movements 
awkwardly and without any fine adjustment.” 

Of course with the above information it is impossible 
to come to a definite conclusion and say that one theory 
is correct and the others wrong, but it seems to me that 
the first theory in this report is the most logical. 

As to the remedies for the condition of muscle-bound 
as explained in the first theory—excessive growth and 
development—we have no remedy, as is perfectly ob- 
vious. In the second theory—accumulation of metab- 
olics—speaking on purely theoretical grounds, measures 
directed toward increasing the circulation to the affected 
muscles such as massage, light exercise, the application 
of heat, particularly by diathermy, would be of value. 
The theory of endocrinal disturbances has its own 
natural cure by rest, or the return to normal secretion 
of the endocrine glands. As to a remedy for the 
theory advanced by W. O. Tenn, we might suggest the 
participation in activities that involve light muscle work 
with a fine gradation and precise control, so as to de- 
velop the individual in that respect and thereby help 
to remedy the previous condition. 

The survey was one in which I was deeply interested 
and I am hoping some day to be able to conduct real 
experiments involving the condition to see just what 
is the cause and nature of the condition. It certainly 
would be a field of interest and well worth studying. 

















THREE-YEAR COURSE B.S.P.E. Degree 


Co-Educational 


1466 Chapel Street 








ARNOLD COLLEGE 
for Hygiene and Physical Education 


prepare teachers of health education, offer clinical experience in physiotherapy, 
include camping seasons on Long Island Sound. 


Pupils admitted September and February 


Special Academic Courses for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL - 1932 - FOR SIX WEEKS 


Catalogue 





FOUR-YEAR COURSE B.S. Degree 


Womens’ Dormitories 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Selective Examination 
(Continued from page 19) 
were entirely new.to the applicant. The grading of the 
candidates is based upon a very simple marking level. 
They either “do it” or they “don’t do it” and their 
score is recorded accordingly. These facts are col- 
lected and each applicant is ranked in accordance with 
his score. ‘The data is held over for its invaluable 
contribution to the final evaluation. 

CONSULTATION: ‘The examiner who is chair- 
man of consulting the candidates holds a unique po- 
sition in the method of selecting students. His find- * 
ings carry enormous weight in settling the final rank- 
ing and determining the acceptance or rejection of 
applicants. The qualifications of the examiner are 
based not alone on his special technical training, but 
upon his ability to win the confidence of others by 
tempering his conversation with common sense talk 
and an expression of human warmth and sympathy. 
To a marked degree, the chairman should combine 
the intelligent mind of a man who sits in judgment 
with the gentle heart of a teacher and guide. 

Until the appearance of the consultation chart, there 
was no ready means of securing the information neces- 
sary for the proper appreciation of the total make-up of 
the candidate. Before proceeding with the final evalu- 
ation of tests given, the examiner engages in conver- 
sation with the applicant about matters first which are 
of interest to the prospect, followed by or interspersed 
with other topics of universal importancé. The draw- 
ing out process proceeds smoothly, covering all the 
phases which are outlined on the consultation chart. 
The following are a list of items which have been care- 
fully selected for this type of examination: summer 
activities, manner, prospective of life, poise, intellectual 
courage, judgment, voice, physical courage, initiative. 

A recognition of .the problems arising in each topic 
must always hold the deep interest of the examiner, 
who must throw aside routine procedure and attempt 
to really know the person. 

Every action the candidate makes from the time he 
enters the room until he leaves is noted. Since the 
examiner is located in the same room in which the 
achievement examinations are given, this additional in- 
formation gathered by the examiner concerning reac- 
tions to conduct situations should be very helpful. 

EVALUATION: The ranking of the prospect 
from the standpoint of the consultation is made. 
Then all the rankings from the entire examinations 
are recorded on the chart where the final evaluation is 
computed. ‘This summary of the applicant’s stand- 
ing according to scholarship, personnel examination, 
medical examination, achievement examination, and 
consultation is the basis upon which the candidate is 
accepted or rejected. The final decision is made by 
the chairman of the Selection Committee and two 
other faculty members. 


as study is devoted entirely to a process of se- 
lecting candidates for teacher training in physical 
education. A report of this nature is only a prelimi- 
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Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 








Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 


Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


Fo: information, address Graduate Committee, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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The Vitamin “C” in Physical 
Exercise 


WILSON’S MODERN 
SHUFFLE GAME SETS 











CHAS. H. WILSON 
(417. 80th Ave. Oakland, Cal. 
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F IS K dcency 
CHICAGO COACHING 


Our Service Is Nationwide ATHLETICS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSIOTHERAPY 


COLLEGE, PUBLIC SCHOOL AND PRIVATE SCHOOL 
DIVISIONS. MEN’S DEPARTMENT. under direction of 
experienced coachh WOMEN’s Dept. under supervision of 
experienced Director of Physical Education. Both managers 
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nary one and this method of selecting is only in its 
beginning. It has great possibilities in eliminating 
many applicants who have no justification at all for 
attempting to enter the field. Misfortune is too com- 
mon to be taken lightly. Life abounds in maladjust- 
ments and the reason lies perhaps in the fact that it 
is easier and sometimes temporarily more impressive 
to “get-by” than to “measure up.” 

SUMMARY: It has been found in this brief study 
that students who have been ranked low from the 
standpoint of the final evaluation have fallen below 
standard in every case. The author feels that this 
finding is of vital importance. There are many spots 
that have to be ironed out and made more efficient. 
However, this is to be expected with any new under- 
taking. Let us hope that others may benefit by the 
findings of this preliminary report. Our department of 
physical education will be glad to furnish all available 
information on the particular method of selecting stu- 
dents as above outlined. 

It has been demonstrated that the methodology of 
this examination is easy to administer, that the results 
speak for themselves, and that it is significant by vir- 
tue of the high correlation with success of the selected 
group. In addition all who have observed the method 
of giving the examinations have been very enthusiastic 
about it. It is believed that this method is justified as 
outlined. It is obvious that the profession will be no 
better than the people who are allowed to enter it. Let 
us turn to those factors which contribute to the es- 
sential majesty and dignity of a profession, for it is in 
these elements that potential advancement resides. 





Eastern District News 


(Continued from page 39) 


An hour period of games was the feature of the afternoon 
activities. Two sets of three games were run off. Two color 
groups were assigned to each team and rotated at ten minute 
intervals. The games included Sisters, Three Deep, Crows 
and Cranes, and Club Snatch. 

The day’s events ended with a half hour of Speedball, a 
game that was new to most of the girls. For this reason a 
demonstration game was played first by the Bates students. 

Another of this year’s innovations was a program for the 
coaches, while the girls were participating in their events. The 
program included Archery, Tennis, Ping-Pong, Badminton, and 
a discussion group under the direction of Professor Walmsley 
and Miss Sanders of the physical education department of Bates. 

At 3:30 p. m. a goodbye party was held in the gymnasium. 
Cider and doughnuts were served and dancing was enjoyed un- 
til, one by one, the schools departed. 

In a letter regarding the result of the Play Day, Miss 
Walmsley of Bates wrote in part as follows, “We feel quite 
convinced it is a very worthwhile activity, especially for those 
smaller schcols which participate.” 
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A Year's Health Work 


(Continued from page 29) 
ported that these children gradually reached the poig 
where they drank a satisfactory amount at home, Jp. 
asmuch as practically all the children enjoyed drinking 
milk, it was not considered necessary to stress foods 
prepared with it. 









Fourteen mothers had in. 
dicated that their childrey 
disliked cereals and sixteen 
children disliked one of 
more raw or cooked vegeta. 
bles listed on the bulletin, 
In order to stimulate an in. 
terest in cereals and vegeta- 
bles two white mice which 
had been used for research 
purposes in one of the hos- 
pitals were obtained. The 
diet recommended for them 
in view of our problem con- 
sisted of oats, milk, water 
and lettuce. It was hoped 
that the mice would notice- 
-ably gain in weight on these 
foods and that the children 
would notice the similarity 
of the diet of the mice to the one that the school and 
home advocated for them. 


The mice were duly weighed at the corner drug store 
shortly after their arrival, and proper records made of 
their weights. The children kept the mice well sup- 
plied with food. Squeaky and Spotty (marked with 
iodine to distinguish him from Squeaky) “lived high” 
for three weeks. Frequently cream instead of milk 
fell to their lot. For the first few days they sat hud- 
dled in a corner of the cage. Then they timorously 
and furtively explored their living quarters. They soon 
became the center of interest. The children hung 

over the cage watching the 
antics. A section of mail- 
Bulletin 6 ing tubing was the acces- 
sory for rollicking games of 
on Oe ae Be hide and seek. Ww hen they 
PP nbn nrgg gg eto saw the children the mice 
work for January to would leap to the wire cov- 
know what your ering of the cage, hang by 
problems are in con- : ‘ : 
nection with your their fragile pink claws and 
child’s health. If swing. 
ao fae IP gyre The children noticed the 
Thursday morning. gain in strength and _ play- 
fulness and were quick to 
attribute it to the food. This 


Bulletin 5 


My dear Mrs. ’ 
Iam sending dental 
record cards to the 
parents of children 
whose teeth were not 
examined by the 
school dentist. If 
you will take 
to your dentist and 
ask him to fill out 
this card and then re- 
turn the card to me 
we will have a com- 
plete dental record 
for the children of 
room 1. There is no 
obligation on your 
part to do this but I 
will greatly appreci- 
ate your cooperation. 
Sincerely yours, | 
































CONVENTION DATES 


Mid-west District—Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 30—April 2. 
Southern District—Jacksonville, Fla.. Mar. 30-April 2. 
Northwest District—Spokane, Wash., April 7 and 8. 
National and Eastern—Philadelphia, Pa., April 19-23. 


























Sincerely yours, | 

seemed the psychological 
time to interest them in eating cereals and vegetables. 
Oatmeal and raw carrots were most generally disliked. 
The teacher proposed that the children prepare oatmeal 
and a raw carrot salad and serve it some afternoon. 
The idea “took” and all were eager to wash and shred 
the lettuce and to wash, scrape and grate the carrots 
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and arrange the salad. A dash of lemon juice was 
the only dressing used. Other children measured water 
and oatmeal and helped stir. The children who dis- 
liked cereal were served the oatmeal and the ones who 
disliked raw vegetables were served the salad. The 
other children were free to choose. An attitude of 
“Hurrah, let’s eat!” prevailed. The lovely color, the 
sweet taste, and the “cocoanut like” character of the 
carrots were stressed. The enjoyable features of the 
oatmeal were the good “nutty” taste, the hot, soit 
qualities and its “slip-go-down” tendency. All the 
“dislikers” made an heroic attempt to eat every bit 
of the small portions and all but one or two succeeded. 
The “addicts” asked for more. The only information 
given concerning cereals and vegetables was that they 
help us grow in strength and stature. 

Bulletin 2 was sent out that afternoon and bulletin 3 
a week later. The parents reported frequent requests 
for the foods. Several were rather chagrined that the 
school could bring to pass something they had been un- 
able to accomplish in four or five years. One child 
could not conquer his dislike for vegetables. He en- 
joyed preparing raw carrot salad but when meal time 


‘ came he served it to other members of the family. 


When the children had once launched out on a’habit, 
attention to it was not dropped. Frequent check-ups 
were made and the parents of children having difficulty 
in practicing an activity were often consulted. The 
emphasis on cereals and raw vegetables preceded a va- 
cation. A method was devised for helping the children 
check their accomplishments along this line. They were 
supplied with sheets of 9x12 Manila paper divided 
into spaces and dated. They were asked to keep a 
record of the cereals and vegetables they ate during 
the vacation by drawing pictures of them in color under 
the correct dates. There were no indications that the 
children “padded” their records. One mother reported, 
“the whole family has been induced by Avery to eat 
generous portions of raw carrot salad made according 
to your recipe.’ As the school year passed, many 
mothers reported that their children enjoyed preparing 
the raw vegetable salad for the family. 

The school dentist began work in the building at this 
time. His records for the children were sent to the 
parents in Bulletin 4. A regular, effective use of the 
tooth brush did not appear to be general so a demon- 
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stration was given on the best way of cleaning teeth. 
Children from a second grade room demonstrated. 
Their efforts were supplemented by the teacher’s. (Fig- 
ure “a” shows some reading units dictated by the chil- 
dren.) The parents of about thirty percent of the 
children refused to have their children’s teeth cared for 
by the school dentist. The school system provides no 
check on such cases. Bulletin 5 accompanied by a 
duplicate of the school dental record card was sent to 
these parents. Before the end of the year they had 
all taken their children to their family dentist and sent 
his record in. 

Although the school attempted to solve both indi- 
vidual and group health problems as they were recog- 
nized, it was realized that the parents might be working 
on problems which the school had not discovered, and 
that the school might profitably pull with the home. 
Consequently Bulletin 6 was sent out. All the parents 
responded either by letter or in person. The problem of 
greatest frequency was that of how to prevent colds. 
The children listed thirteen suggestions—figure “b.” 
The list gave evidence that the group had much of the 
knowledge necessary for preventing colds, but in spite 
of this there were many days of absence because of 
this common ailment. 

Interested parents donated boxes of tinted facial tis- 
sues for the children’s shelf. These served as emer- 
gency handkerchiefs when real ones were forgotten or 
lost. There was danger for a time that the habit of 
having a clean handkerchief every day which had been 
built up during the first months would be broken be- 
cause of the alluring colors of the tissues. The chil- 
dren learned voluntarily to move their possessions, take 
up their abode in a far corner of the room, and to 
hover around the outskirts of the groups when they 
had slight colds or were recovering from one. One 
parent, however, considered this a very “unsocial” pro- 
ceeding. Absence from school for a few days was 
advocated as a helpful measure. Aside from colds 
there was only one case of contagious disease during 
the whole year and that was chicken pox. The dreaded 
epidemic did not follow. It was impossible to know 
whether our immunity was due to luck or to care. 

Problems connected with bodily elimination were of 
next highest frequency. The children were given free- 
dom to go to the lavatories whenever it was necessary. 
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There was a tendency on the part of a few of the 
pupils to leave the room frequently and promenade up 
and down the corridor. Another small group erred 
by not leaving when they should because they were 
so absorbed in their work. In order to help these 
pupils the teacher reminded the children near the middle 
of the session. A definite recess period in addition to 
pupil freedom would probably have been a better pro- 
cedure. The teacher discussed the cases of two chil- 
dren with their mothers and worked with them for the 
development of right habits. 

The last problem of the parents which the school 
attempted to solve was that of teaching the children 
to relax. Parents reported that their children went to 
bed early but lay awake for long periods and found it 
difficult to drop off to sleep quickly. The parents were 
‘advised to help the children avoid stimulating after- 
supper activities such as violent play, exciting music, 
stories or conversation, and concentration upon school 
materials or activities. A rest period was conducted 
after the play period each day. The children lay in 
as comfortable a position as they could with their 
heads on the tables. Such Victrola records as Trau- 
merei, Le Cygne, To a Wild Rose, To a Water Lily. 
were played. Occasionally a child would fall asleep 
during this short rest period. The children were very 
much interested when this occurred and the teacher 
always commented on the child’s ability to “let gc.” 
They liked to try to become “like rags” and gradually 
drop to the floor. This problem was attacked so late 
in the year it was impossible to get reports from the 
parents. 

As the growth of the children in health was noted 
from time to time during the year and as the whole 
year’s work was reviewed, the procedure seemed justi- 
fied for several reasons. 


First, because there was concrete evidence that the 
children had gained in weight and height and that many 
defects had been corrected. 

Second, there was tangible evidence of growth in 
health knowledge and desirable attitudes toward health. 

Third, the procedure had secured the cooperation 
and approval of the parents. 

Fourth, the procedure was psychologically and peda- 
gogically adapted to the children’s needs, interests, and 
capacities. The various inventories showed the needs. 
Individual differences were noted and provision made 
for them. There was a psychological distribution of 
practice. The practice was like the life situation. Posi- 
tive methods were used. “The children were conscious 
of their progress. There was provision for satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction. 

Fifth, the procedure served to bring about and main- 
tain a happy parent-pupil-teacher relationship. 
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School Health Principles 


(Continued from page 12) 

HE MEDICAL Service seeks to prevent communi. 

cable disease, to detect physical defects and disease 
through the physical examination of children, and to 
promote the health of teachers. Personal hygiene aq- 
vice is given to children (and to their parents, jf 
present) at the time of the physical examination, 
Teachers may obtain advice from the school physician 
in regard to special cases, as occasions arise. 

The teacher contributes to the medical service by 
building up in the children a friendly attitude toward 
the doctor and his service; by making every effort to 
secure the attendance of parents; by observing and 
referring to the doctor children with signs of com- 
municable disease or other illness; by cooperating in 
sending notices of physical defects or securing consent 
slips from parents for examination or immunization, 


HE NURSING Service aims to assist the physicians 

in the physical examination of children and in the 
control of communicable disease; to secure the cor- 
rection of physical defects; to see that all forms of 
illness receive prompt attention; to aid the teachers in 
conservation of their health; and to interpret the school 
health program to parents. Advice concerning health 
habits should be given by the nurses as they work with 
individual children. The nurse serves as the connect- 
ing link between the school and the home, contributing 
to the mutual understanding and cooperation between 
the health training programs of teachers and parents. 

The interest of the nurse in the health work of each 
class is stimulating to the children and helpful to the 
teachers. Teachers should feel free to go to the nurse 
with personai health problems or with the health prob- 
lems of individual children. Nurses will assist in in- 
terpreting the physical record card and the health status 
of the child. 


HE DENTISTS or dental hygienists should work 

with the following objectives: 

1. To insure every school child healthy, properly 
erupted teeth, if possible; 

2. To avoid such handicaps as might arise from poor 
teeth or improper eruption of teeth; 

3. To accomplish these ends by (a) teaching the 
child how to care for his teeth properly; (b) providing 
the child with regular examinations of his teeth to de- 
terntine any treatment needed; (c) notifying parents 
of the existence of any defects requiring treatment; 
(d) assuring the child of treatment, though not neces- 
sarily giving it to him. 


HYSICAL EDUCATION contributes to health and 

also to general education. It aims to train the body 
in posture and body mechanics; to establish a fondness 
for big muscle activity and habits of regular exercise; 
to provide relaxation in the school days; to develop 
special skills; to correct marked defects of posture 
through work with individual children; and to con- 
tribute to personality, social adjustment, character, and 
mental health. 
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Teachers can coptribute to the physical education 
program by developing in the children the highest 
standards of fair play and pride in accomplishment, by 
having class room windows open during physical activi- 
ties, by conducting physical activities out-of-doors in 
string and fall, and by restraining from vigorous activi- 
ties any children who have heart defects or other seri- 
ous incapacities. 

The Physical Education activities furnish many 
means of teaching vital health practices, and, at the 
same time, the possibility of teaching negative health 
habits. Students, irrespective of grade, are not so 
illogical as to fail to observe wide differences between 
what they learn in the hygiene discussions, and what 
is put into practice on the athletic fields and in gym- 
nasium. All are familiar with the water bucket and 
sponge—fixtures on many of our athletic fields. The 
besmeared features of the athlete are washed off with 
the sponge—he then proceeds to drink from it—after 
which it is replaced for the next man. In some athletic 
circles, it is considered “bad luck” if an individual 
should change, or have washed, his uniform throughout 
his athletic career. With proper emphasis, players will 
follow as diligently a tradition which indicates it is 
“bad luck” to wear a soiled uniform. 


Interest and appreciation may be added to the study 
of health, especially in the intermediate and junior high 
grades, by connecting very intimately with it the daily 
work in Physical Education. Health Educators and 
Physical Educators should point out emphatically and 
repeatedly that fullest participation in any and all 
games, sports, and other contests, is conditioned upon 
health and vigor. Students should feel keenly the re- 
lationship between personal hygiene and physical educa- 
tion. Often the strongest motive for the formation 
and practice of habits of personal hygiene is the one 
which actuates the child so to do in order to insure 
membership on the teams, or to make a good showing 
in a contest, field day, games, etc. ° 


: an SANITATION and care of every school build- 
ing is in the hands of a custodian. He controls the 
air the children breathe and the cleanliness of the rooms 
in which they live while at school. Good hygienic con- 
ditions in the school building help to keep the children 
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well and happy. They also provide first-hand material 
from which to teach the elements of hygienic conditions 
in the home and elsewhere. Children should be taught 
to take pride in the building and help keep it clean. 


ASTLY, THE service of the home in health educa- 

tion is of the utmost importance. One reason why 
our school health program is not doing full justice to 
our children is because we as educators have not fully 
taken the home into our confidence. It is true that 
we send weight cards and a few tempters home to the 
parents but this as a general rule is as far as we go. 
But we should also see to it that: (1) Every health 
project or activity in the school course of study in 
Health should have a similar project or activity to be 
taken into the home. (2) The parents should be repre- 
sented in an advisory way in the Health department. 
This would mean that each building should have a 
parent health organization which would make for a 
sympathetic cooperative attitude between the class room 
teacher and the parent. (3) Parent education along 
health lines would be launched as each health project 
is started. 


N CONCLUSION, it should be emphasized that a 
well developed School Health Program has three 
main divisions: 

1. Health Instruction—which aims at the develop- 
ment of the healthy organism, the healthy per- 
sonality, and the healthy home. 

2. Health Service—which provides the activities of 
protection, prevention, and correction. 

3. Physical Education—which contributes to the 
education of the individual through the large 
psycho-motor activities. 

The success of any one of these depends in large 

measure upon the success and cooperation of all. 
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Junior High School Athletics 


(Continued from page 25) 


for seventh, eighth and ninth grades is four, five, and 
six-minute quarters respectively. The season is limited 
to eight weeks at the end of which time the champion- 
ships in the various leagues must have been decided. 
But there is no play-off between the leagues for they 
are organized on a classification basis. 

Each league champion is a schocl champion in his 
class. It might be added that when a season closes, it 
closes, and another sport must be ready to open. 

The foul shooting tournament is popular. There are 
three rounds. All boys are eligible to the first round 
of ten tries. Seventh, eighth and ninth grade boys 

making 3, 4 and 5 goals respectively in the first round, 
~ advance to the second round of ten additional tries. 
Here, to qualify in the finals they must shoot 6, 7 and 
8 goals. In the finals all qualified have 25 tries. The 
boy in each class, making the highest score out of 45 
shots, wins. 

Boxing and wrestling were added only last year so 
there have been but two seasons upon which to base 
conclusions. However the two activities have been 
popular and have been found to develop self-confidence 
and poise to a high degree. It is essential that stu- 
dents receive thorough training in the skills involved 
before undertaking competition. A course of harden- 
ing, adapted to what a junior high school boy may 
beneficially receive, is necessary, and close supervision 
must be maintained. Classification into as many divi- 
sions as numbers permit is advisable and matches should 
be limited strictly to the boy’s own class. 


HE SPRING season includes: 1. track; 2. tests; 3. 

deck tennis; 4. horseshoes; 5. playground baseball. 
The track program is based upon the seven events that 
make up the annual track meet. These events are: 6-lb. 
medicine ball put ; 60-yard dash (straight away) ; hurdle 
races; high jump; standing broad jump; six-man re- 
lay; and four-man medley relay. 

These events were selected because they approxi- 
mated events that are standard at out-of-door meets, 
and that fitted the facilities available for training and 
for conducting a meet. With a larger athletic field and 
track it would be more desirable to hold the meet out- 
of-doors. However, junior high school boys will con- 
centrate upon track work more readily before taking 
up baseball than after. 

In the track campaign, complete teams were organ- 
ized in each home-room group, each boy representing 
his group in at least one event. Boys are limited to 
three events, only two of which may be running. 
Although in nearly every other event sport teams are 
classified regardless of home-room groupings, it has 
been found best to recognize these natural groups in 
the track teams. The team spirit runs higher. 


In the medicine-ball-put all the rules governing the 
shot-put are observed, using the seven-foot circle, and 
putting form. There is little or no injury in case a 
boy is struck by the ball. 


A 6-pound ball is used. 
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This is not too heavy for the smallest seventh grade 
boy and is heavy enough to try any ninth grade lad. 

The hurdle races and the relays are based upon train- 
ing for the 60-yard dash, adding skills of hurdling and 
passing the baton. The first two weeks, no time or 
distance is taken on track and field events, or until the 
skills have been thoroughly covered. Then the time 
and distance of every boy in every event is taken and 
posted, then changed as each boy improves his time and 
score. ‘The 60-yard dash and ninth grade hurdle race 
are held in a hall-way, while the four-man medley and 
6-lap relays are held on the indoor track. 

In the hurdle races a 24” hurdle is used, with a 6” 
extension, making a standard low hurdle when raised. 
However, the 24” height is used in all seventh and 
eighth grade events. In the seventh and eighth grades 
a shuttle hurdle relay of eight men is used, rather than 
the dash, because the width of the hallways makes it 
impossible to run more than two in a heat, and this 
would involve more than the available time at the final 
meet. Start and turn lines are 60’ apart on the gym- 
nasium floor with the one hurdle halfway between the 
lines. Regular batons are used. For the ninth grade, 
five hurdles are used in the 60 yards: 12 yards between 
starting line and first hurdle, 9 yards between hurdles, 
and 12 yards between the fifth hurdle and the finish 
line. It is felt that a longer distance would add nothing 
to the instruction in the skill of hurdling. 

In the high jump, an effort has been made to en- 
courage adoption of the “roll” form by the boys, in 
preference to the scissor or hitch-kick, for obvious rea- 
sons. But because of previous training in the old- 
fashioned jump, they are loath to adopt the better form ° 
in their fundamental skill tests. Boys are permitted 
to jump according to their own choice of form in the 
tests, but are required to use the “roll” in the track 
meet. As a result the average jump of the boy has 
been raised to a marked degree. For the mediocre 
jumper it means learning the better skill, and for the 
promising jumper it equips him for competition in high 
school. It is easier to change form in the junior high 
school boy than in a high school boy. 

Deck tennis has been introduced only recently but 
is proving of intense interest. By marking three courts 
parallel, using a standard volleyball net and court, large 
numbers are accommodated. One, two, three or four 
large players may be used on a side. Rings are made 
of 34” rope or hose. The game uses team play, de- 
velops coordination and use of the hands, and teaches 
the idea of the counting of tennis. The game is used 
in the eighth and ninth grades only. 

Playground baseball is played as the final game on 
the athletic schedule and is, of course, popular. Lack 
of area can be adjusted to advantage by adopting the 
14” ball. In the small 200’ x 200’ playground at Jones 
Junior High School, there are two diamonds with home 
plates at opposite corners. 





N IMPORTANT element in all the competition 
discussed above concerns the classification of boys 
so that injuries will be less likely, discouragement of 
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the less apt avoided, and competition held only between 
boys of similar age and size groups. ‘They are divided 
into A, B, C, and D classes according to age, height, 
weight, and experience. This has been found the most 
satisfactory way. Neither of these taken singly is a 
fair estimate of what a boy is capable in an athletic 
endeavor. In the case of the fundamental skill tests 
the lower classes are given proportional handicaps over 
the upper classes by means of experience charts made 
from a large number of past performances. For ex- 
ample, after tests are completed in spring and fall, by 
ranking all seventh, eighth, and ninth grade boys ac- 
cording to their total score of points, it is found that 
the seventh and eighth grade boys have as large a pro- 
portion of the higher scores as the ninth grade boys. 

It is obvious that such a program as that outlined 
above involves the detail of records. ‘These should be 
kept from year to year. They are the records of 
achievement that should not be lost when a boy gradu- 
ates. They should be open to high school coaches and 
staffs. Boys completing three years of athletics as out- 
lined have left a record that constitutes a more thorough 
try-out of athletic ability than that given most boys by 
most athletic department heads in high school. 

The records may be divided into two groups—first, 
score cards and tabulation sheets of each game and each 
league season. ‘These should be simplified and uniform 
as far as possible in all team games. For individual 
competition such as handball and foul shooting, special 
score cards are necessary. ‘These may be mimeo- 
graphed. Permanent records of leagues should be 
made because of the boys’ interest. During the league 
season these score cards are filed and at the close, games 
played in by boys are tabulated, by chosen recorders 
working under the league manager. These total games 
are then entered on the permanent record card. In the 
case of a team winning a championship or runner-up 
position, the players on this team who have participated 
in more than 50% of the season’s games are given credit 
on the card opposite “championship” or “runner-up,” 
with the initial of the sport in which his team was so 
placed. Then the game score cards may be destroyed. 
No attempt is made to keep individual records in games 
of team members. 

Second, and most important, is the permanent record 


Permanent record card 
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HERE IT IS— 


THE PLAYGROUND BALL 
That Outlasts All Others 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


mOo0ODUHCO 


RAWLINGS “PROTEX” BALL 


It has longer life, and is easier on the hands. One 
ball in each size for either indoor or outdoor. The 
cover is laced on. No outside stitches to break. Made of 
finest quality materials and workmanship, all sizes, 
Kapok, Sponge or Cork centers. 


BATS 


Rawlings official playground and indoor bats are 
made of selected ash or hickory. 
See the Rawlings dealer in your territory. 


Catalog for the asking. 


Taped handles. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 

















Front side 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


School of Physical Education 


nt ea 


our year course leading to the Bacca- 
laureate Degree in Health and Physical 
Large faculty. Unusual oppor- 
tunities for practice teaching and observa- 


Education. 


tion of athletic activities. 


Coeducational. 


Dormitories for girls. Two athletic fields. 
Two gymnasiums. Three months of instruc- 
tion at camp part of regular curriculum. 
School represented in intercollegiate varsity 
competition. Graduates in demand. Pupils 
admitted in September and February. 


Spring Term Opens February 11 


226 DeWITT PARK 


tl a <hr allel 


Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill, Dean 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
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card, Qn the front of the card is the name of the 
school, student’s narne, classification of each semester 
of his three years, section or home room group, year, 
fall and spring, and semester grade. Below are car- 
ried notations, under “excused,” of physical disability 
and authority, for excuse from gymnasium work, of 
withdrawals, of transfers to other sections, and of the 
boy’s fund-smental skill test record for the three years, 
giving his performance and its point equivalent. These 
are totaled at the end of each year. 

On the reverse side of the card is his detailed par- 
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Reverse side of permanent record card 


ticipation record and credits toward his school letter. 
At the close of the school year if a letter is awarded, a 
large “J” is stamped in the proper year column. 


3 IS essential in the program to make way for a 
girls’ program of a similar nature. Afternoons will 
be apportioned to boys and girls. It is advisable to 
have girls and boys in the building on the same after- 
noons. The schedule outlined is executed on three 
afternoons a week—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day. Each afternoon is assigned to a distinct group 
or league. No outside spectators are permitted at reg- 
ular games. 

For instance, during basketball season, the boys were 
organized into four leagues. The “D” or beginners’ 
league of twelve teams played on Mondays; “C” league 
of eleven teams made up principally of seventh and 
eighth grades on Tuesday; and the two older leagues 
alternated between the large and small floors from week 
to week. During the three afternoons, twenty-one 
games were played and the boys were out of the build- 
ing by five o’clock in the afternoon. 

The year’s schedule of events by seasons should be 
posted. This may be done by short form as follows: 
shaded portion indicates preparatory training in skills 
in class and preliminary practice. The solid portion 
indicates period of actual competition. 

It may be of further interest to tabulate the number 
of teams, number on each team, weeks in schedule, and 
the approximate total number of boys participating in 
the events the past year. 

There have been approximately 40 letters issued per 
year. The average number of points accumulated by 


the boys during the year amount to 210. The average 
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number of different sports taken part in by the boys jg 
3.25, and the average number of contests participated 
in by each boy was 15. 


ACTIVITY NO. OF PLAYERS WEEKS Ona” 
TEAMS ON TEAMS PLAYERS 

Pass and Tap 

Ninth Grade 6 15 6 80 
Speedball 

Eighth Grade 6 15 6 75 
Soccer 

Seventh Grade 6 15 6 70 
Handball 

Doubles 60 Z zZ 120 
Volleyball 22 12 § 200 
Basketball 40 8 8 300 
Wrestling 4 classes 4 125 
Boxing 4 classes 2 50 
Track 9 15-35 4 325 
Indoor Baseball 20 11 5 225 


The percentage of the total number of enrolled boys 
who took part in one or more sport contests during 
the past four years is as follows: 


1928 1929 1930 1931 
(estimated) 


93% 94% 93% 96% 


HE PROGRAM is one that will appeal to those re- 

sponsible for the budget of the physical education 
departments. With about 96% of all boys enrolled 
taking part in all these activities, there has been no 
expense to the board of education, other than for regu- 
lar equipment. No additional coaches are required, 
no awards are given excepting the all important “school 
letter.” Attendance at three exhibitions raised suff- 
cient funds to pay all printing and incidental expenses, 
and to purchase gymnasium costttmes for all boys who 
were unable to provide them. 

A very important phase of such a program may be 
called publicity. City newspapers are very generous 
in contributing space after the program is established, 
but are reluctant to take material until it becomes news. 
So the chief publicity must be furnished within the 
school itself. Sending bulletins to rooms with results 
and schedules is a help. But the program itself fur- 
nishes the best publicity. A bulletin board that is well- 
kept is invaluable. Posters, notices of meetings, stand- 
ings of teams, schedules, rules, coming events, can all 
be covered by the bulletin board. 

This is a program based on the needs of the majority, 
controlled by the group, under leadership of the direc- 
tor, and it is educationally sound in that the imparting 
of knowledge is primary, and the advantages are open 
and equal to all. It can be adapted to any school where 
every boy is encouraged to become the best that his 
capabilities permit. It will succeed if every lad in 
school has the same ready access to the expert teacher 
of games that the star on the varsity team enjoys. It 
will give each boy the opportunity to pick his recrea- 
tional hobby. To the boy who excels in a sport, it is 
a major sport; therefore this program will allow that 
same boy to be a star at his own chosen major sport. . 
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State Certification Codes 


(Continued from page 15) 
52. No institution in the elementary training field be 
accredited by the State Department unless such train- 
ing is satisfactorily offered. 


6. Certification Requirements of Various Teaching Positions. 


6.1. A part-time teacher of health and physical education 
must have at least the professional minor on the certifi- 
cate. Persons with the minor only on the certificate 
may not become special teachers or supervisors. 

62. Athletic coach. The athletic coach in all schools and 
in all sports is considered as a teacher of health and 
physical education and must be so certificated. ,This 
would embrace any teacher who, in any phase of the 
program, does any teaching of the activities in health 
and physical education. 

6.3. The full-time or special teacher, or supervisor, must 
have at least the professional major on the certificate. 


7. Certification by Examination. It is recommended that no 
certificates be issued by examination. 


8. Reciprocity: It is recommended that reciprocity be extended 
to other states having approximately equivalent standards. 


Summary of the Main Features of This Code: 


This code differs from that recommended by, the 
committee and published in the JouRNAL in the follow- 
ing respects: 

It makes no provision for the certification of the 
group. known on the committee report as “Directors 
of Physical Education.” 

It changes not only terminology but training pro- 
grams to include health education and stipulates large 
subject areas of training in professional curricula. 

It makes no provision for permanent or life certifi- 
cates. 

It states conditions under which professional certifi- 
cates are renewable. 

It makes no provision for a special certificate for 
supervisors but allows for supervision rating to be 
made on the professional certificate. 

It establishes one year probational period before 
issue of professional certificate. 

It makes no provision for any preliminary require- 
ments to certification other than professional standards 
as stated. 

It distinguishes between part-time and full-time 
teachers by providing for minor or major curricula. 

It reduces the professional training requirements for 
elementary teachers. 

It provides for greater simplicity in certificating 
teachers and allows for flexibility so that the code 
would fit general regulations of teacher certification. 

It provides for only one main kind of state certificate 
—the professional. 

It provides that all coaches of sports shall be certifi- 
cated with at least a minor in the field. 

It provides that all teachers of physical education 
shall have a basic training in health education. 

It provides for training of all classroom teachers to 
the extent of a minimum program of four semester 
hours, leaving details of the courses to. the training 
institution. 
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ROUTH ST. DENIS 
SCHOOL of DANCING 


Dance they must—it is youth’s way to 
health! Wise physical educators are 
learning 
WHAT TO TEACH 
and HOW TO TEACH 


RUTH ST. DENIS Curriculum Covers the Field. 
DENISHAWN HOUSE 


67 Stevenson Place 


Van Cortlandt Park New York, N. Y. 

















GAMES 


Ping-Pong, Paddle Tennis, Shuffle- 
Board and Deck Tennis are now at 
the height of their popularity in 
schools. Write us for complete 
catalog and prices. 


The Athletic Supply Co. 


Toledo, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 

















TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Fhoto copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, ‘“‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
free to members, 50c to non-members, Every teacher needs 
it. Write today fo, enrollment card and information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 
4to U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. Branch Office 
DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 








Special Education. The Handicapped and the Gifted. White 
House Conference. The Century Company. 564 pp. 
$4.00. 


This a report of the Committee on Special Classes of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
‘This Committee has collected very important data, which are 
here presented for the first time, as to the full extent of the 
problem of special education. Constructive recommendations are 
made as to what can be and should be done in the way of 
public education of exceptional children. 

“There are in the United States 300,000 children who are 
crippled, a million who have weak or damaged hearts, over 
a million who are seriously defective in speech, three million 
whose hearing is impaired, and perhaps a million and a half 
who, because of superior endowments, have difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to a program adapted to the needs and ca- 
pacities of the average. 

“It is sound public policy, not charity, to provide special 
treatment and training for all types of exceptional children. 
It is through special efforts only that the children of greatest 
capacity can be enabled to make the largest contribution to 
the common welfare and that many of those of least capacity 
can be made self-supporting.” 

The book also contains important bibliographies. 


Physiology of Exercise. Ferdinand A. Schmidt, M.D., and 
Carl B. Sputh, M.D. F. A. Davis Co. 216 pp. $2.50. 


_ This book is bound in a flexible cover and is most 
attractively set up. The main chapter headings are: Growth 
and Physical Development, the Anatomicophysiological Con- 
ception of Bodily Exercise, The Effects of Bodily Exercises 
on Bones and Joints, The Effect of Bodily Exercise on Local 
Muscle Groups, The Physiological Processes in Muscular 
Work and the Influence of Exercises Upon Them, The 
Physiological Training of the Nervous’ System Through 
Physical Exercises, Influence of Gymnasium Upon the De- 
velopment of the Lungs and Respiration, Influence of Physi- 
cal Training Upon the Heart and Its Activities, The Influ- 
ence of Bodily Exercises Upon Metabolism, Physiological 
Value of the Different Kinds of Exercises, The Need for 
Exercise by Different Age Groups, Constitutional and Ath- 
letic Types. There is also a Table of Measurements of Vari- 
ous Types of Athletes and there are numerous illustrations. 

The authors “hope that this revised and enlarged edition 
of “Physiology of Exercise” will be of assistance in develop- 
ing, through bodily exercise, athletics and games, a stronger, 
healthier and happier race.” 


Health and Human Welfare. Burkard, Chambers and Ma- 
roney. Lyons and Carnahan. 532 pp. 


A very interesting high school text-book including the his- 
tory of health progress through the ages, a discussion of 
topics of broad significance to the secondary school student, 
a review of personal hygiene. Interesting topics are included 
under the heading of Useful Information, such as, National 
Child Health Day, High School Health Clubs and Organi- 
zations, School Lunches, School Doctor and Nurse, a list of 
food elements contained in the common articles of diet, a 
formula for an inexpensive quart of tooth powder, directions 
for making a lime water mouth wash, a self-testing health 
scale, quarantine rules and regulations for communicable 
diseases, a list of health organizations and of magazines 
containing health information. This is a text-book that will 
inspire high school students to live up to their knowledge of 
health. 


American Indian Dance Steps. Bessie Evans and Y in 
Evans. A. S. Barnes & Co. 104 pp. 20 illustrat 
$7.50. a 


Those of us who have thought of Indian dancing g 
jumpy running step have a delightful surprise in store in 
book. Indian dancing is a real art, though basically diffe 
than other forms. The authors tell us that the Indian ¢ 
fully practices his ceremonial dances and that he takes. 
dancing disinterestedly, heroically, responsibly, and reye 
ly. The lack of sympathy and understanding of the 
race has barred us from much of the beauty, art and ig 
est of the Indian race. Indian dances are complicated, 
verse, and marked by frequent changes. The authors g 
pare Russian and French ballet technique with that of; 
Indian dances. Characteristic Indian steps are described 3 
six examples of Indian dances of the Southwest tribes 4 
given in detail. The book also contains outline figures of 
dance steps, and a reproduction in color of eight orig 
paintings by Poyeage, a San Ildefonso Indian. It is artj 
cally printed in keeping with the subject matter. All whoa 
interested in the art of dancing will wish to own this book 


Allergy. Warren T. Vaughan, M.D. C. V. Mosby Co. 

pp. 

A most interesting and readable book containing a com. 
prehensive discussion of recent developments in the diag. 
nosis and treatment of allergic diseases and of diseases asso. 
ciated with allergy—particularly hay fever, asthma, hives 
eczema, angioneurotic edema, allergic migrain, epilepsy, co 
litis, allergic indigestion, food idiosyncrasy, etc. It is 4 
valuable handbook for physicians and the layman will also 
find it very helpful. 
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